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OULD the large eastern colleges for 

women do more for their students, 
consistently, in the way of imparting a 
knowledge of what may be termed home 
science: the nutritive value of foods, 
household sanitation, decorative art, and 
the like? A feeling was in evidence at 
the convention of the National House- 
hold Economic association at Buffalo, a 
few weeks ago, that these institutions 
could and should do more. Not that 
the young women should be set at work 
cleaning pots and kettles, or even cook- 
ing; domestic science has reached a dig- 
nity and importance far beyond that. 
The women’s clubs of the country are 
turning with one accord toward this 
science, recognizing its importance to 
the health of the nation, and the women’s 
clubs are made up largely of college 
graduates and the mothers of college 
girls. Should the clubs become con- 
vinced that more attention to this study 
was not beneath the dignity of the col- 
leges, that it was within their province, 
the several faculties of these institutions 
would soon feel a pressure in that direc- 
tion. In fact, some pressure has been 
exerted already, as may be inferred from 
the interviews which follow. This inquiry 
will be followed up in succeeding issues 
of the magazine, with the purpose of col- 
lating intelligent opinion. 


» 


RESIDENT See- 


lye, discussing 
this matter since 
the convention, 
said that Smith— 
college turned in 
tentative and 
limited way in this 
direction five 
years ago, by add- 
ing to the course 
in advanced chem- 
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istry the analysis 
of foods for their 
nutritive values 
and a_ study of house _ sanitation. 
Advanced chemistry, as the reader is 
aware, is difficult—very far from being 
a “snap” course—and at Smith it is an 
elective. Yet this course has proved so 
popular that fully half the students, 
President Seelye said, elect it. It is no 
smattering which student of 
advanced chemistry acquires in food 
analysis and sanitation; she learns the 
subjects, as the phrase goes, “from 
the bottom up.” Herein the course 
at Smith surpasses in value the 
slighter foundation to be found in 
the corresponding courses at some 
other institutions. It must be 
regarded as significant that a college 
of the standing of Smith should 
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have taken up these pranches, and with 
such an encouraging response. 

In justice to President Seelye it should 
be added that Smith college is modeled 
after the colleges for men. It assumes, 
as he points out, that a sound mind is as 
important to a man or a woman as a 
sound body, and it undertakes to develop 
the faculties, the judgment, to make a 
woman broadly conscious of her rela- 
tions to the world and capable of adjust- 
ing herself to them; it does not aim to 
teach professions or specific lines of 
work, believing that the disciplined 
mind will seize readily upon these after- 
ward. The results, Dr Seelye believes, 
have amply justified this policy. With- 
out stopping now to dip into the funda- 
mental theories of education, Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING believes that Smith col- 
lege has found an exceedingly clever and 
sensible way of making home science a 
part of mental discipline. Yet no fash- 
ionable critic can raise the cry of “pots 
and kettles.” 


RESIDENT Eliot of Harvard uni- 
versity, whose every word upon edu- 
cation is treasured; said in a _ recent 
address before the Twentieth Century 
club of Boston that the final test of the 
higher education of women would be its 
results on marriage, child-bearing and the 
family life. This is not equivalent to 
saying that home science is an essential 
part of the college curriculum. Yet ap- 
plying this test, and President Seelye’s 
governing principle of a broadly de- 
veloped judgment, there are a great many 
intelligent people whom it will be difficult 
to convince that a study of the nutritive 
values of food and home sanitation are 
not quite as legitimate parts of 
college training as some of the 
languages, the higher mathematics, 

and several other features of every 
course. Radcliffe college, which 
merely extends the opportunities of 
Harvard to young women, naturally 


does not introduce home science. 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr do less than 
Smith. President Taylor of Vassar 
writes that five hours a week are 
devoted to the analysis of foods in 
the senior chemistry. 


DO not know exactly what to say 
about the inauguration of a domes- 
tic economy department in a woman’s 
college,” said President Woolley of Mt 
Holyoke college. “My experience in 
administration has been short, then the 
subject is one which requires much 
thought and study before steps can 
be taken. There is a division of opinion 
upon this question. We often meet 
advocates of such a department, we 
also encounter objection to it. From 
my own point of view, I can see the 
large usefulness of this study; on the 
other hand the college curriculum is 
now so full that the student finds it hard 
work deciding what to take up and what 
to leave out. College life means the fit- 
ting of one’s self for doing well whatever 
comes to her; and four years is not a 
long period for what is desired. A girl 
comes to college for what she can get no- 
where else ; she finds here the knowledge 
which underlies all future endeavor and 
which makes the studies of later life more 
easily acquired. A graduate of Mt 
Holyoke or of any of our large colleges, 
desiring to take up domestic economy 
after graduation, would leave college with 
a knowledge of chemistry, psychology, 
physiology, hygiene and_ bacteriology, 
which would prove such an aid that in 
one year she could master that for which 
the girl who has not had a college educa- 
tion would require two years or more. It 
is so with law, medicine, nursing and 
many of the professions in which women 
excel to-day. The college training makes 
shorter the special training. A man finds 
it the same when he leaves the university ; 
the day he graduates he is not turned out 
a full-fledged architect or civil engineer, 
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SEELYE HALL, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS, DURING THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON 


but the training which he requires will be 
short in comparison with that of the man 
who starts at the very beginning. If a 
girl is preparing herself for teaching, she 
may take up pedagogy as an undergrad- 
uate and gain a general knowledge, but 
the highly specialized work belongs in a 
postgraduate course. 


BELIEVE there’ are many women 
in the world,” continued Miss Wool- 
ley, “with a faculty for housewifery and 
cookery, doing work for which they are 
not so well fitted, but it seems to me that 
such training should in general come 
after the undergraduate course, and be 
on the same basis as other technical and 
professional schools. I can see a very wide 
and helpful future for the study and its 


selected food has to do not only with 
the physical well being but also with 
the mental. Many large institutions 
have learned this truth and have set 
at the head of their dietary depart- 
ments women with a knowledge of care- 
ful marketing, the properties of fooa, the 
best possible method for cooking and 
serving that food. Every university, col- 
lege and school should realize that this 
is a necessity. For this position a col- 
lege would certainly give first choice to 
college women, yet they cannot always be 
found. And it is interesting to note that 
these women are generally teachers of 
political economy. As a result of their 
investigations they have recognized the 
truth that for the evils of drunkenness 
and discontent a very practical cure is 
clean, healthful, thrifty homes. Every 
cooking school in our common schools 


students. I think it is more thor- G=— to-day is doing real missionary 


oughly realized day by day how 
much nutritious, well-cooked, well- 


work, rearing girls to be intelligent, 
helpful home-makers and members 
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of society. I had a talk some time 
ago with Miss Forehand, the capable 
principal of the training school in domes- 
tic economy so ably supported by the 
Young Women’s Christian association 
of Boston. Every year that school 
graduates a large class of teachers and 
Miss Forehand told me that the oppor- 
tunity for college graduates in this 
line of work is unlimited. I see the 
possibility myself, the 
college woman, broad- 
minded, democratic, 
with a splendid educa- 
ticn as the foundation 
and the study of 
domestic science fol- 
lowing could make her- 
self a power. Even the 
‘servant girl problem’ 
offers an opportunity 
for scientific solution! 


Al Mt Holyoke we 
do all that is pos- 
sible to counteract the 


idea that household 
duties are menial. To 
each student is as- 


signed each day fifty 
minutes of the lighter 
work of the household, 
and I feel that this is one of the 
aids toward the democracy that should 
distinguish every college. At present we 
go little farther in the teaching of house- 
hold labor than this, unless I might in- 
clude the knowledge gained of the prop- 
erties of food, sanitation and so forth in 
the various scientific courses. If domes- 
tic science should be added to a college 
curriculum, it would be elective. I 
had a talk recently with the presi- 
dent of a great university on this 
subject and he was strongly in favor 
of the first step being taken by the 
universities. ‘The study of sanita- 
tion, sick nursing and other sub- 
jects,’ he said, ‘would be less of an 


PRESIDENT WOOLLEY OF MT HOLYOKE 
COLLEGE 


experiment for the university than for 
the college.’ And this brings me back 
to the same statement with which I start- 
ed. The college curriculum is now so 
overcrowded that it will take much 
thought before one can determine where 
time and a place may be found in the 
undergraduate course for the study of 
domestic science, but of its importance as 
a line of work for college graduates, 
there is no question.” 


. 


ELLESLEY’S 

president, Miss 
Hazard, hopes for the 
introduction of a dis- 
tinctive course in 
domestic science in 
this institution in the 
near future. She writes 
Goop HouSEKEEPING 
as follows: 


I regret to say that 
Wellesley has at present 
no department of domes- 


tic science. It has, how- 
ever, lectureship in 
domestic science, which 


was begun last year and 
is to be continued in the 
spring semester. At these 
lectures, the nutritive 
properties of food and 
the necessity of the proper 
preparation of food were 
carefully considered. The chemical courses 
are also adapted to a student in domestic 
science. The course in the analysis of 
water and food products, with special study of 
baking powders, has been exceedingly popular. 
It is the hope of the college to extend these 
courses and in the near future to have a dis- 
tinctive course in domestic science. The 
importance of the subject in training young 
women is certainly very great. Education has 
come more and more to mean the development 
not only of the mind, but of the directing 
capacity of the mind, to fit men and women to 
take their places in the actual daily living 
which shall fall to them. With warm apprecia- 
tion for what Goop HousEKEEPING is doing in 
this direction, Sincerely yours, 
CAROLINE HAZARD. 

Among the distinctions of Wellesley, one 


of the most highly and deeply valued is 
its cherishing of the home spirit and its 
promotion of the home life, 
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MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 


T HE story of Wisconsin’s new zeal for 

domestic science, as told at the con- 
vention of the National Household Eco- 
nomic association, was very interesting. 
Mrs J. Alfred Kimberley of Neenah, 
whose offer of a loan fund of five 
thousand dollars toward the establish- 
ment of a normal course in domestic 
science at Milwaukee-Downer college 
has since been accepted by the state 
federation of women’s clubs, was per- 
suaded to relate the experience which 
caused her to move in this matter. 
She spoke as a representative of many 
mothers who wanted for their daughters 
a thorough training in home science. 
This she had been unable to secure for 
her own daughters without sending them 
a considerable distance to school. Owing 
to the very unsatisfactory conditions 
which surround domestic service and 
housekeeping, she deems such a training 
almost indispensable. Teachers of 
domestic science are so scarce that the 
only solution of the problem, she thinks, 
is to train up a corps of them in the 
state. Her loan of five thousand dollars 
is conditional upon the raising of ten 
thousand dollars by the clubs of the state 
federation, an enterprise which was 
promptly undertaken. Furthermore, the 
federation decided to memorialize the 
legislature for the establishment of a 
chair of domestic science at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


A UNIQUE feature of the work of the 
New England cooking school of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute during 
this, its second year, is the demand for 
lessons by mail. Verbatim reports of 
Miss Downing’s lectures and the demon- 
strations are made and reproduced for 
the benefit of young women at a distance, 
of whom there are a considerable num- 
ber that are learning in this way. There 
are a hundred pupils, or more, and the 
enthusiasm quite matches that of last 


year, which was very marked. 


Tt good work interestingly outlined 
in these columns last month by Dr 
E. H. Jenkins, in bekalf of pure food, 
must be carried into the fifty-seventh con- 
gress, which, it is to be hoped, will have 
more time for the consideration of tliis 
important matter than the last one did. 
The administrative branch of govern- 
ment is better equipped than ever before 
to enforce a pure food law, there being 
now a national bureau of chemistry in 
the department of agriculture, instead of 
a mere division. This bureaw has all 
the machinery necessary to the execution 
of such a law at a minimum of expense 
and maximum of efficiency. Obviously, 
the pure food bill should be in the hands 
of the committee on acriculture rather 
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than that on interstate commerce; it 
demands intelligent and sympathetic 
handling. The bill introduced in the 
afty-sixth congress by Representative 
Brosius and Senator Mason, in the re- 
spective branches, was a thoroughgoing 
measure and had the indorsement of the 
twenty-two leading organizations de- 
voted to pure food, including the Amer- 
ican medical society, the association of 
dairy and food commissions, the national 
board of trade, and so on. It provided 
for the analysis of foods and drugs under 
the direction of the secretary of agri- 
culture, the establishment of standards of 
purity and the infliction of penalties for 
adulteration and misbranding: a fine not 
exceeding two hundred dollars for a first 
offense, a fine not exceeding three hun- 
dred dollars for each subsequent offense, 
or imprisonment for one year, or both 
fine and imprisonment. Something as 
vigorous as the Brosius bill should not 
fail of passage in the fifty-seventh con- 


pure food propaganda has no 
more zealous and fearless champion 
than Mrs Ella Morris Kretschmar of Chi- 
cago, whose standing as a writer upon 
foods and cookery is of the very highest. 
A friend and co-worker of Senator 
Mason of Illinois against adulteration, 
Mrs Kretschmar is closely heeded when 
she speaks on this topic. In a recent 
address before the federated women’s 
clubs of Missouri, she uttered these 
words: “We women are not dangerous 
to the fundamental commercial methods 
of to-day, simply because, like the inmates 
of an insane asylum, we do not act in 
concert; our strength being useless ex- 
cepting when directed in intelligent unity. 
i What do we do, now, with the 

4K” food products of the world—we 
women who feed the race and 

so largely determine its physi- 

cal status? By ignorance or 
indifference—in any case, by the 
shirking of our plain duty—half, 


perhaps two-thirds, of our food products 
are adulterated to such an extent that in 
a land where the food supply is abund- 
ant beyond computation, the richest in 
the whole world, we are in danger, as a 
race, of physical degeneracy, for lack of 
adequate nourishment.” 


& 


OUSEKEEPING in California and 
indeed on the whole Pacific coast 

has such an emphatic oriental tinge that 
the exclusion act has more to do with the 
proper washing of western dishes than 
one would imagine. Many a housewife 
in the west hopes ardently that the ex- 
clusion act may not be renewed, for the 
unrestricted immigration of Chinese 
would solve the domestic help problem of 
the west. There are a great many more 
kitchens waiting for Chinese and Japan- 
ese boys to fill them than there are com- 
petent boys, and the maidservant is grow- 
ing scarcer and more scarce as women 
find out how much more useful than a 
maid a man is in the kitchen. To begin 
with, there are so many more things that 
aman cando. Very often the housewife 
and her daughters do not object at all 
to doing the chamber work, save on 
sweeping and window-washing days, but 
they do object to watering the garden, 
which is a six months’ duty during the 
dry season in the west. Here the Japan- 
ese or Chinese is most handy. If there is 
a little gardening to do, he does it after 
he is through in the kitchen, a man always 
looks better than a woman as a’ waiter, 
and often he looks after the family horse 
in addition to his other duties. Of 
course he is well paid. The cheapest Jap- 
anese cooks are now paid six dollars a 
week and frequently a schoolboy earns 
five. Good cooks in the families where a 
second girl is employed and the family 
keeps up some style are paid from eight 
to ten dollars a week. The best cooks 
are Chinese; the best waiters Japanese. 
Often the “second girl” is a Chinese boy. 
A change in the last two years is in the 
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substitution of Japanese butlers for the 
English or American article. Several 
fashionable hostesses have a Japanese in 
a Tuxedo at the door on their reception 
days, and at least three prominent society 
men in San Francisco have Japanese 


valets. 


OUNG Chinese girls from the mis- 
sions sometimes serve as maids at 
teas and as waiting maids on ordinary 
occasions, and some travelers bring back 
dainty Japanese ayahs, but until the 
slave-girl problem is settled, these valua- 
ble bits of femininity are too much of a 
temptation for the highbinder to make 
the mistress who employs them feel abso- 
lutely safe. It is unpleasant to feel that 
you must watch a maid every moment, 
lest she be kidnapped. Every serving 
maid or man in the west nowadays has an 
afternoon and evening out, and on these 
days the mistress almost never attempts 
to get dinner at home. Either the fam- 
ily arranges the night on one when they 
are invited out, or else the entire family 
goes to a restaurant for that night, and 
the restaurant dinner once a week is 
becoming a feature of San Francisco and 
Oakland life. San Francisco restaurants 
are famed for their excellence and cheap- 
ness and the restaurant dinner, once a 
week, affords a pleasant variety of the 
usual family affair. 


LOWLY but surely the Good House- 

keeping Institute is working out its 
mission, that of establishing common 
ground upon which schools of cookery 
and domestic science, women’s exchanges 
and women’s clubs may co-operate for 
mutual benefit and for more effective 
effort in certain directions. The demand 
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for a sort of clearing house 
is very evident in the cordial 
welcome extended the Insti- $s 
tute from nearly all parts 

the country. The Institute's 


first concrete form, the New 


England cooking school at WL 


Springfield, has ambitions and 
expectations far beyond cook- 
ery, in the way of education in home 
science in its broadest phases, includ-_ 
ing pure food, home handiwork, and 
the solution of the domestic service 
problem. It begins, of necessity, as 
a cooking school, but as it develops it 
will be on lines in accordance with those 
laid down in the very broad and inclusive 
policy mapped out by the National 
Household Economic association, of 
which Goop HouseKEEPING and its Insti- 
tute are the authorized allies. The work 
has only begun and questions or sugges- 
tions will be welcomed from any and all 


sources. 


A T the last annual meeting of the 
Canadian National Council of 
Women, a statement was made by the 
committee on the emigration of women 
to the effect that the English servant girl 
is obliged to pay five pounds for her pass- 
age to Canada and only one pound to go 
to New Zealand. Consequently the short- 
comings of imported “help” are ceasing 
to be a grievance of the Canadian matron 
and the wages of the home-grown prod- 
uct are forced almost as high as her good 
opinion of herself. There are also “lady 
helps” of more pronounced ladyishness 
than helpfulness. The same antipathy to 
menial work holds good with the native 
Canadian as with the American, and the 
French domestic is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and trying problem. 
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YePLEA PORES 
INSTRUCTION in PLAIN | 


Bry ANNABEL JLEE 


N our modern life there seems to be a 

tendency toward great elaboration of 
finish and complexity of detail in archi- 
tecture, furniture, dress and entertain- 
ments. Houses are finished and furnished 
with a variety of complicated arrange- 
ments and adornments. Dress is a mys- 
tery past unraveling without the aid of 
a professional modiste. Entertainments 
have passed the stage where an invitation 
to tea meant the partaking of a simple 
repast consisting of scalloped oysters, 
cold tongue, biscuit, preserves, sponge 
cake and tea. Instead of this an elabo- 
rate meal, served in courses, is the fash- 
ion, which prevents many a would-be 
hostess from inviting her friends to her 
home, because the preparation of such 
a repast taxes too greatly the resources 
of a simple establishment. 

Nowhere is this tendency more appar- 
ent than in directions about cookery, 
frequently printed in newspapers and 
magazines, directions which neglect the 
plain, staple dishes of everyday living 
and dwell with special emphasis upon 
the making of elaborate soups, salads, 
cakes and puddings. It is assumed that 
everyone who purports to be a cook 
understands plain cookery. Would that 
all cooks possessed such knowledge! 
Almost every applicant for housework 
asserts confidently that she is “a good 
plain cook.” Where features are con- 
cerned, she may speak the truth, but as 
regards cooking, the merest rudiments 
are often lacking in her mental outfit, as 
many housekeepers have found to their 
sorrow. 

So few cooks understand why vege- 
tables should be cooked in boiling salted 
water ; why meat should be seared before 
roasting ; why cereals require long cook- 
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ing ; why yeast, soda, cream of tartar and 
baking powders are used to raise bread 
and cake batters. They do know if they 
combine certain ingredients, certain re- 
sults follow, but they rarely comprehend 
that too much or too little material in a 
teaspoon or measuring cup will ruin the 
combination. A struggle lasting through 
months was needed, in one case, to teach 
a cook that bread made up over night 
required less yeast to raise it than bread 
stirred up in the morning and baked 
quickly. Another cook insisted that 
both soda and baking powder were nec- 
essary in cake making. 

The art of cooking and seasoning veg- 
etables is a lost one, judging from the 
flat, tasteless messes often served even 
in pretentious houses. Meats are over- 
done, underdone or burned, and fish is 
sometimes a watery horror or a fried 
nightmare, while cereals are lumpy or 
pasty and toast is scorched. How rare 
is a cup of good tea or coffee! The first 
is boiled more often than steeped, while 
the second is muddy and rank in flavor. 
Now there is only one right way to cook, 
while there are countless wrong ways, 
and it concerns the health of the nation 
that the right way should be taught, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, in season 
and out of season. ° 

The average family eats bread three 
times a day, meat, vegetables, cereals, 
coffee and tea, once or more, fish and 
plain sweets often. Is it not absolutely 
necessary that those regular articles of 
daily diet which go to build up the human 
body and to keep it properly nourished 
should be properly prepared? And how 
can this be done unless the correct meth- 
ods of cooking plain, everyday food are 
taught thoroughly in the most approved 
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fashion? It may be more interesting to 
concoct a complex salad or a delicate and 
elaborate pudding than to roast meat, 
make bread or boil potatoes, but which 
is needed the most, the dainty or the sub- 
stantial food? So much human effort is 
expended in the raising and growing of 
food products that it is a pity to have 
good material so costly and nutritious 
spoiled by the process of cooking, and 
the waste and loss is altogether too great 
in many kitchens. Therefore a plea for 
careful, thorough instruction in plain 
cookery seems timely, and a repetition 
of directions for making bread and break- 
fast dishes, cooking meats, cereals, vege- 
tables, fish, preparing plain pastry and 
simple desserts is urged with the reasons 
why such methods are the best. If a 
small book could be written in simple, 
untechnical language, describing the 
chemical action which occurs in cooking 
processes and giving the reasons “why,” 
how valuable it would be! Let us hope 
that someone will follow out this sugges- 
tion and put such a book (which should 
be inexpensive) into the hands of wait- 
ing housekeepers for their daily use. 

A leaf from a summer's experience 
with country board may serve to illus- 
trate this point of view in the matter of 
plain cookery. One.does not expect all 
kinds of dainty and delicate food in a 
country place, near the sea and twenty 
miles from city markets, but good, plain 
food, well cooked and served, is wanted, 
even when a moderate price for board is 
paid. The bread and muffins served at 
this place were invariably poor. The 
bread was baked too rapidly, so that it 
was moist and underdone, with a pallid 
under and side crust and burned top. 
Only enough for one day was made at a 
time, it was always cut warm, and toast 
made from it was most unsatisfactory. 
Many people seem to think that fresh, 
warm bread is the only kind to eat. If 
they would only look into the question, 
they would find that bread a day old is 
much more digestible and nourishing. The 
muffins and corn bread were strong with 
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soda and often uneatable. Cereals were 
lumpy and frequently undercooked. The 
meats were overcooked, either fried or 
roasted, and cut in thick slices. Oily, fish- 
like mackerel and bluefish were fried in 
fat, which made them unappetizing and 
indigestible. The vegetables were mostly 
from the garden and were fresh and ten- 
der, but lacked seasoning. Poultry was 
well roasted, but infrequently served. 
Eggs were always attainable and were 
well cooked when dropped or boiled. 
Scrambled eggs were overcooked and 
fried eggs were leathery and dripped with 
fat. The doughnuts were good and fresh 
every day, showing that the process of 
frying in fat was understood, but it never 
was used for fishballs, cod or haddock, 
which were always fried in salt pork fat. 
The coffee was poor in quality, weak and 
muddy, with no cream to help ut, 
while the tea was overstrong. The baked 
beans swam in a greasy brown liquid, 
and the brown bread was too pasty to eat. 
Bread, steamed, rice and custard pud- 
dings were indifferently made and over- 
cooked. The cook knew how to steam 
clams, to make good fish and clam chow- 
der, but no other soups. The pies, cakes, 
ice cream and cookies were always good. 
In fact, all the sweets were better than 
the substantials. 

Much food was wasted because it was 
so poorly cooked and served almost cold. 
The table was spread before the boarders 
were summoned and anything hot was a 
rarity. If the food provided had been 
well cooked and served hot, the guests 
would have been satisfied. 

This same indictment holds true of 
many places, both in city and country. 
Wherever one goes, the subject of table 
board or cookery, in some of its forms, 
is freely discussed. Complaints of home 
and hotel cookery are more numerous 
than praise. The remedy would seem 
to be to give prominence to the art of 
plain cookery in schools and in print, by 
definite and accurate instruction in the 
foundation principles, which need repeat- 
ed emphasis and explanation. 
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THE NURSERY DESCRIBED IN 


An Ideal Nursery 


HIS ideal nursery is a southwest room 


in a not very spacious house. It has 
three large windows; the ventilation and 
heating arrangements are perfect. There 
is plenty of sunshine for cool weather 
and shutters and awnings for subduing 
the glare on hot days. The walls are 
covered with a pretty, neat paper with 
no involved pattern to be twisted into 
hideous, cruel faces by nervous, wakeful 
little folks. The furniture is light, white 
and plain, and every bit of upholstery in 
the cheerful apartment is washable. 
There is a wide, low divan below a win- 
dow. Its pillows have covers of chintz 
or gingham that can be easily laundered, 
and the brussels rug is of a pretty pat- 
tern, which will not show dirt. In one 
corner, well away from all danger of 
drafts, stands a cozy pink and white crib. 
Close by is the mother’s bed. This par- 


THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


and Its ‘leachings 


ticular mother has a compendium of ideas 
on the subject of a baby’s care and up- 
bringing, from which other mothers may 
learn. 

“A nursery is where the foundation of 
a child’s life is laid,’’ she said, ‘‘and | 
think every mother ought to study the 
right surroundings of comfort and clean- 
liness as well as education. First of all 
come safety and comfort. There ought 
to be no danger of unscreened windows. 
The horror of baby lives dashed out on 
stone pavements is not wholly a tragedy 
of the poor; it has happened even in a 
royal palace. Then when the keen winter 
winds penetrate anywhere, there ought to 
be windows protected by weather strips. 
Even in the chilliest weather the 
ventilation should be perfect, and the 
room and bedclothes be thoroughly aired 
for an hour at least, while baby is in a 
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AN IDEAL 


warmer part of the house. Then before 
the little one goes back to her own room 
the warming should be as perfect as the 
ventilation. 

“The next question is the crib. I hap- 
pen to know of two cases where babies 
were killed because of ill-protected cribs. 
Nearly all the cribs in the market have 
railings just wide enough for a tiny head 
to go through. The little ones I knew 
were literally strangled to death by this 
happening during sleep, and it terrified 
me into making baby’s bed very safe. I 
made pads that fitted snugly inside each 
rail. They are well wadded and covered 
with pink chambray, then with muslin. 
When baby begins tumbling about, 
whether she is asleep or awake, she can- 
not even cultivate the ugly blue and black 
bumps which adorn so many baby heads. 
Next I gave attention to baby’s pillow. 
It is thin and not too soft. Downy beds 
and pillows are all very well in poetry 
but not so well in reality, for baby per- 
spires enough without them. People 
think it must mean extra work to care for 


the pretty muslin slips and curtains about 


the crib. I do not think so. I have 
two sets and they are changed every 
week. They are no more work than the 
loving mother would be willing to do 
with her own hands when necessary. The 
bedding is light but warm and is pinned 
tightly at the bottom so that kicking will 
not pull it off. 

“I have very decided views about leav- 
ing a baby in a room alone all night. Some 
mothers do it; they think it is hardening, 
it makes a child brave, independent, not 
afraid of the dark and all that sort of 
thing.. I cannot make myself feel that 
way. Babyhood is so short, so sweet 
and so lovingly dependent on a mother’s 
tender care, that it ends all too quickly. 
I want my little girl to feel that mother 
is near her day and night. I believe, 
though, that the child’s nursery should 
not be the mother’s dressing room. The 
clothes of a grown-up person absorb 
odors and germs from perspiration and 
the dust of the house and street such as 


NURSERY 11 
are not found on the dainty white garb of 
a little child. I have a separate dressing- 
room from the nursery, and nothing finds 
its way into the little one’s own room 
except the purest and cleanest things. I 
don’t believe the average mother gives 
thought enough to the purity of a child’s 
atmosphere. I believe in having every- 
thing that surrounds baby washable, and 
in washing it as often as it is necessary. 
“After the cleanliness of a nursery 
comes orderliness. The real nursery 
must have daily spells of the most 
terrible disorderliness when one _ has 
to walk around Noah with his family and 
all his live stock out for an airing, when 
half a dozen dollies have a tea-drinking 
right in a doorway, or when every book 
in the nursery library is on the floor. 
Then, I say, let the ‘grown-up’ step 
warily, for baby’s rights just then are 
as large as her own. Only when play- 
hours are over and bedtime is near, every- 
thing has to be cleared away. Then is 
the time for the first lesson in tidiness. 
Daisy is only three years old, but after 
her play she knows it is one of her little 
duties to put each toy and book in the 
place where it belongs. Every cupboard 
shelf or bureau drawer is within her 
short reach, and when everything is in 
its place she comes running to have 
‘mamma see how nicely things are put 
away.’ Mamma is never too busy to go. 
I realize so well that the training of these 
baby days means the foundation of life 
habits. There is a cunning little bureau 
where Daisy’s comb and brush, her own 
little powder puff, tiny scissors and cold 
cream jar are kept. I make it as dainty 
as a little bureau can be, with a blossom 
every day in a tiny vase, and her pride 
and delight in its daintiness grow. 
“Then there is the artistic side of 
nursery life. I began to instill a love for 
beautiful pictures into the little mind as 
soon as baby knew what a picture was. 
When copies of fine paintings can be 
bought to-day for a penny apiece there 
is no excuse for bad pictures anywhere. 
Behind baby’s crib is an array of pretty 
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pictures which mean a great deal to her. 
There are several rows of babies waking 
up, all smiling and happy; there are no 
cross, ugly babies anywhere. Then there 
are babies taking their baths, eating 
breakfast, playing with their toys or their 
pets, reading books, at their simple little 
studies, and last of all, bedtime. There 
is another corner consecrated to photo- 
graphs of her little friends; that corner 
she loves dearly. Then last of all, and 
perhaps her favorite picture gallery, is 


a large collection of fine Madonnas and 
the Christ child. She loves to hear 
stories of Jesus, about the dear little baby 
born in a stable, of the wise men from the 
east, the shepherds and the angels, then 
of the boy who grew up to be all a 
mother could long for. If every mother 
could make the most and the loveliest of 
nursery days, it would mean much happi- 
ness to her and a blessed promise for the 
future.” And here we will. leave this 
devoted mother and her nursery. 


Where to Find Old Russian Coppers 


By GeorceE Barry MALLON 


hs was the glint of the well-polished 
vessels in the old Dutch kitchen that 
turned the eyes of the artists to the 
beauty of copper. Not long ago a 
collector found that the primitive Russian 
copper dishes of the household, such as 
every Jewish emigrant from that country 
brings with him to the new world, com- 
bined not only color and form, but 
antique workmanship. He was one of 
those men who can see art, however 
simple its form or begrimed its disguise, 


SAMOVAR AND COPPER VESSELS 


and when he had bought, for their metal 
value, a representative collection of old 
Russian coppers, he burnished them and 
invited his friends to inspect his find. 
The results amazed them because each 
one of these beautiful vessels literally 
had been fished out of a junk pile in New 
York’s east side Ghetto. An entirely 
new field was thus opened up for collec- 
tors, who had exhausted the limited sup- 
plies of old pewters, after sending the 
prices of them up to a parity with silver. 
Old Russian coppers 
were not only interesting 
as typical of the isolated 
lives of the peasants for 
whom they were made, 
but they were beautiful 
in the simplicity of their 
lines and—they were 
cheap. I say were cheap 
advisedly, for so care- 
fully did the initiated 
guard the addresses of 
the Ghetto metal dealers 
until they had completed 
their own _ collections, 
that collectors generally 
have only within the past 
two years been finding 
their way down to these 
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narrow, crowded east side streets, where 
the shops are located. Their buying has 
doubled prices, but they are still much 
lower than those charged by the regular 
uptown antique dealer. Three years ago I 
bought from a Norfolk street metal shop 
for three dollars, which included the bur- 
nishing, an unusually good washing pot, 
shaped like a conventional loving cup. 
A similar copper pot was offered to me 
later by a Fourth avenue antique dealer 
for sixteen dollars, which he modestly 
said was a sacrifice. Another purchase 
which I made from a Ghetto metal dealer 
for nine dollars was a large copper 
bowl, beautifully pounded and shaped, 
with quaint, old-- 
fashioned brass han- 
dles on either side, 
and under it three 
squat, curiously 
worked brass feet. 
For almost a dupli- 
cate of it an uptown 
dealer who, I hap- 
pened to know, 
bought his coppers 
at this same shop, 
wanted seventy-five 
dollars. The differ- 
ence in the prices 
represented his pros- 
pective profits. In 
addition to the se- 
curing of bargains, 
always a delight toa 
collector, there is a sentimental pleasure 
in rescuing such pieces from a junk pile. 
Ever since there has been a Ghetto in 
New York, these dingy little shops, filled 
with Russian coppers, have existed. The 
immigrant who brought with him from 
Russia a lot of copper household dishes, 
each made by some native artisan with 
the materials at hand, and handed down 
in his family for generations, found in 
this country glass and tinware that were 
not only much cheaper, but easier to 
keep_clean. He sold his heavy copper 
pots, his wine jugs, cups, tea jars and 
candlesticks to the junkman, and occa- 


RUSSIAN CANDLESTICKS 


sionally he solid his samovar, though with 
reluctance, for around the samovar cling 
many of the family traditions, so dear 
to the Jew of every land. The dealer 
occasionally sold back a piece to become 
a part of the household equipment of a 
Yiddish bride because of its suggestion 
of home, but the great mass of these 
coppers went into the metal pot. The 
proprietor of the largest of these metal 
shops in Norfolk street now sells all of 
his wares to dealers and collectors, and 
so far has the demand exceeded the 
supply that last summer he traveled back 
to Russia to buy coppers in his native 
land. For the benefit of the undiscrim- 
nating, and they are 
many, this shrewd 
dealer has filled his 
shop with bright, 
new reproductions, 
and he reserves his 
old pieces for those 
who can appreciate 
them. The _ repro- 
ductions bear the 


stamp of the factory 


made. To counter- 
feit the original, 
which were pounded 
out by hand, they 
may show hammer 
marks, but the han- 
dles of the vessel are 
soldered on instead 
of being riveted, and 
there is a difference in the luster, quickly 
detected by an expert. 

The limits of a Russian copper collec- 
tien are, in a general way, necessarily 
narrow. Copper workers produced, 
generation after generation, much the 
same type of vessels for a people whose 
needs were simple, but like Rookwood 
pottery, no two pieces are exactly alike. 
The washing pots, which collectors erro- 
neously call loving cups, vary greatly in 
size and in the way in which the handles 
are arranged, one having a handle on 
either side, another having two handles 
on one side, and a third three handles. 
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OLD RUSSIAN COPPERS 


RUSSIAN SAMOVAR, TEAPOT AND BOWL 


The ordinary samovars are egg-shaped 
and massive, being constructed for char- 
coal, and the more elaborate of them have 
brass trimmings. They may be bought 
for from five to fifteen dollars each, but 
one metal dealer knows of a samovar in 
Russia which is all copper and brass, and 
which, because of its workmanship, he 
considers to be cheap at five hundred 
dollars. 

Tucked away in dusty corners of these 
shops one may find heavy old copper 
wine jugs with broad bases, designed to 
rest on the floor, and tall, gracefully 
narrowing necks, copper and_ brass 
candlesticks and pitchers, shaped not 
unlike the present popular models in cut 
glass. Some of the frequently repeated 
designs are apparently adaptations of 
Chinese forms, but the dominant char- 
acteristic of all of them is a strength 
indicative of the country in which they 
were developed. None of the Russian 


coppers displays any suggestion of 
rococo work, for each was constructed 
solely for use in a country where the 
struggle for existence is fierce, and any 
florid ornamentation would have been 
unwarranted. The largest private col- 
lection of coppers in this country is 
owned by Mr Alexander W. Drake of 
New York, and it includes not only the 
peasant household articles, but the much 
more expensive designs for the mosques. 
If one is satisfied with a few of the 
simpler pieces, however, because their 
lines are good, and if properly burnished 
their color is effective, half a dozen of 
them may be bought for what a single 
small antique mahogany table will cost. 
The man working at his forge who 
made them had before him utility and 
endurance, but his predecessors, genera- 
tions before, must have had an eye for 
the esthetics of the forms which they 
created. 
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MAN was on trial for his life a few 

years ago in the state of New York, 
and the jurymen with one exception 
became convinced that he was innocent 
of the charge against him, that of murder. 
The obstinate juryman proved very obsti- 
nate indeed, and seemingly without rea- 
son. The prisoner’s fate hung in the 
balance until someone drew from the 
dissenting juryman the reason for his 
attitude; this individual was then per- 
suaded to let go the notion which 
possessed him, and the prisoner went 
free. Not long previous to the trial, it 
appeared, the juryman had read an arti- 
cle upon the human ear, from which he 
had gathered that an ear of a certain 
shape indicated a penchant for murder 
on the part of the owner. Such an ear 
the prisoner possessed, ergo! 

If the study of palmistry, which is 
very general in this country at the pres- 
ent time, were to be pursued only by 
persons of intelligence and judgment, 
the results would hardly fail to be good, 
or at least harmless, but as a matter of 
fact a large proportion of these students 
(and shall we say teachers, also?) are of 
the literal turn of mind of the New York 
juryman. This line, say they, means 
that the individual will die by drowning, 
or by fire, or be widowed early in life, 
or inherit a fortune. Fancy the influence 
upon literal and superstitious minds, and 
upon nervous and melancholic persons, 
of predictions like these! Imagine the 
aggregate influence upon human happi- 
ness of an untold volume of such bosh! 
The very fact that palmistry seems to be 
approaching the dignity of*a science ren- 
ders its promiscuous and ignorant hand- 
ling dangerous. One of the foremost of 
medical journals, the Medical Record of 
New York, said editorially a few months 
ago that physicians were coming to recog- 


nize the fact that much is indicated in the 
palm as to physical conditions, particu- 
larly with reference to the nerves. The 
most eminent of palmists declare that in 
the palm thenervoussystem has imprinted 
a marvelous record of its own vicissi- 
tudes. And in so far as the palm betrays 
the history of the nervous system, with 
its attendant facts as to temperament and 
disposition, just so far the intelligent 
palmist can point out tendencies and 
sometimes do a world of good by means 
of instruction as to diet, recreation and 
even hopes’ and ambitions. But what 
arrant nonsense is the prediction, from 
this source, of events quite arbitrary! 
Furthermore, the study of the palm in its 
simplest phases, as a map of the nerves, 
calls for an amount of research which is 
almost incredible to the lay mind, and 
for rare judgment along with it, to bal- 
ance the symptoms discerned in order to 
avoid one-sided and erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

Here is a true instance in point. A 
daughter interested in palmistry dis- 
covered on her mother’s hand that the 
health and life lines heavily crossed each 
other at a certain age on the life line. 
She had learned certain signs by heart, 
and remembered that even Cheiro had 
called this the mark of sure death. 
After brooding for some time in secret, 
the anxious da-hter sought the help of 
a good palmist, .ad was told that a short, 
decided line parallel with the life line, 
right against this mark of intersection, 
would probably tide the mother over the 
point of danger. The mother has now 
lived about three years beyond the danger 
point, and though she never will be very 
strong again, is quite well. She under- 
stands just what her physical weakness 
is, and is trying to overcome it. But 
imagine the probable effect on this moth- 
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THE DANGERS 


er’s weak nerves and impressionable 
nature had a thoughtless amateur “palm- 
ist” seen this danger mark and boldly 
spoken of it, without knowing any of the 
counteracting signs! 

Suppose a parent with a smattering of 
palmistry and a mind after the mold of 
the New York juryman, were to find, or 
think he found, in the hand of his child, 
certain indications which seemed to throw 
light upon difficult and trying traits of 
that child’s character. If the child were 
not made to suffer in consequence, before 
the years of youthful discipline were 
over, it would be owing to the triumph 
of parental affection. The child might, 
for instance, have the sign of the girdle 
of Venus, showing a very passionate tem- 
perament, and a sign prominent on the 
liand of a certain class of criminals. This 
unwise parent would judge the child’s 
character by this sign alone, punish him 
and humiliate his pride. The intelligent 
palmist knows that this sign is counted 
good or bad, depending on other charac- 
teristics ; that it is found on the hands of 
many artists, authors, philosophers and 
others ; that a strong will and high ideals 
in connection with it make it a desirable 
sign to have, for she (or he) knows that 
any unusual force or passion, rightly 
directly and controlled, gives peculiar 
power and strength of character. 

Indeed, the true palmist accepts no one 
mark as final on the hand to express 
either health or character, any more than 
an intelligent being would say a person 
who coughed had consumption, or that 
the child with a strong imagination was 
deceitful. Moreover, she has discovered 
by practical experience that many lines 
are constantly changing,—she says that 
a weak life line can be lengthened and 
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strengthened by a strong desire to live; 
that many lines fade out, to be replaced 
by others, or gradually change so as to 
mean something quite different from they 
did at first; in short, that the lines show 
tendencies, warnings, opportunities or 
temptations, but that the actual result, in 
part or whole, is often within the indi- 
vidual’s control. One _ conscientious 
woman palmist constantly adds to those 
who seek her help: “Now I have told you 
only what I can see, but I can’t read all 
the lines, and there may be other lines, 
other influences at work not yet seen, that 
will modify my interpretations.” 

There are palmists, a limited few, who 
can see the charlatanry into which 
their profession easily falls. In place of 
definite prophecies of events they see the 
spiritual tendencies which underlie, the 
counteracting influences, the successful 
or unsuccessful effort of the universal 
law of nature to try to form balances, 
and they interpret accordingly. They 
know enough of their art and of human 
nature, of the peculiar individual laws 
governing their subject’s life of thought 
and act, to take into the account all the 
symptoms of the palm and some things 
not to be found there at all. They have 
the conscience and the tact to read that 
which is helpful, for warning and for 
inspiration. If all palmists were of this 
caliber, our topic would hardly find a 
place in print. 

When we stop to consider for a 
moment the class of people who are tak- 
ing up palmistry all over the country, for 
the half-dollars and quarters to be picked 
up, the force of this warning is felt. The 
little knowledge which is dangerous is 
theirs, and they are multiplying almost 
like the sands of the sea, 
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fpectal’ Interview 


with Mrs. George Cornwalks-West 
BY -ANNE-MORTON-LANE 


OTHER ENGLAND has 
to thank America for 
sending her many fair 
daughters, and, possibly, 
of their number, no name 
will be better well-remem- 
bered in time to come than that of 
“Jennie Jerome,” who became first Lady 
Randolph Churchill, sister-in-law of the 
eighth Duke of Marlborough, whose 
family motto, as shown upon his armo- 
rial bearings, was not too appropri- 
ately, “Faithful, though unfortunate.” 
She became largely identified with the 
higher side of politics during her hus- 
band’s brilliant and meteoric career. It 
is only about a year since Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s marriage to Mr George Corn- 
wallis-West startled both England and 
America, and now, although she is still 
better remembered and usually described 
as “Lady Randolph,” she has dropped 
the courtesy title that belonged to her late 
husband, and taken instead the ordinary 
prefix belonging to the wife of a com- 
moner. 

Mrs Cornwallis-West still mingles as 
conspicuously and as: energetically as 
ever with the members of the political 
world, although her present husband has 
few interests of that kind. In the career 
of her son Winston, she is perhaps living 

‘over again the triumphs that belonged to 

her earlier marriage—while aside from 

these thoughts of government and party 
power, she gives much time and attention 
to her Anglo-Saxon Review, the magnifi- 
cent quarterly that is issued at such pro- 
hibitive prices. Mrs West’s work toward 
in some way alleviating the sufferings 


and horrors of war is well known, for to 
her belonged the foundation of the 
scheme for sending out the American 
ladies’ hospital ship to South Africa, 
while many admirable movements could 
be traced to her efforts for their com- 
mencement. 

Mrs West, however, is not entirely 
given up to politics, papers and philan- 
thropy; she has some odd moments to 
spare for the consideration, for instance, 
of the influence of tasteful dressing upon 
the women of the present day. It was 
upon the matter of modern modistry that 
I went to talk with Mrs West at her 
handsome house, 35a Great Cumberland 
street, which stands not far from Man- 
chester square, and also is within sight 
and scund of that busy whirlpool of 
humanity that circles continually about 
the marble arch—the stately entrance to 
Hyde Park, which forms a sort of joint 
between Oxford street and Edgware 
road. Mrs Cornwallis-West’s house can- 
not be described as very splendid, or 
particularly stately. It can better be 
characterized as “comfortable.” The 
entrance hall is square, with polished 
floor upon which are laid small islands of 
fur, that slip treacherously upon their 
glassy foundation; the walls are hung 
with fine old prints and there are a few 
good chairs of Chippendale pattern and 
an odd table or two to lend a cozy effect 
to what is really the threshold of the 
mansion. The generous curve of a broad 
staircase leads upward to the drawing- 
room, a beautiful apartment, rich in deli- 
cate silks, with a glint of gold on the 
graceful outlines of sofas and chairs, and 
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with the pale blue of brocaded curtains 
blending softly with the lace draperies 
also drawn across the long French win- 
dows. An open piano pulled so as to 
catch the best light during the day is 
littered with music—the score of a Wag- 
nerian opera, a Beethoven symphony, a 
prelude by Grieg, just giving the index 
to the musical taste of the mistress of the 
mansion. 

Particularly are to be noticed the col- 
lection of photographs that are to be seen 
framed or unframed on the tables, on the 
broad mantelshelf and placed wherever 
they can find suitable resting place. Sev- 
eral of his majesty, King Edward VII, 
are signed as he used to write his name, 
“Albert Edward,” while portraits of 
Queen Alexandra, of the Princesses Hen- 
riette and Helene D’Orleans, are among 
the royalties to be specially noticed. 
Between the long windows hangs a big 
charcoal sketch of Lord Randolph 


Churchill, while on the table not far away 
the youthful smiling features of Mr 


George Cornwallis-West may be recog- 
nized. That youthful statesman, Wins- 
ton Churchill, in his khaki uniform, is 
several times pictured, while his younger 
brother John, or as he is better known, 
“Jack,” is also to be seen in the photo- 
graphic collection. Against a wall rests 
a spirited and effective pen and ink sketch 
of Mrs Cornwallis-West’s niece, the 
young American Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, while countless other objects of 
interest meet the eye at every turn. 

Mrs George Cornwallis-West herself 
has a personality of such compelling 
interest that once she has arrived upon 
the scene, and I am seated opposite to 
her listening to her talk, my eyes and my 
thoughts have no time for roaming. Mrs 
West is one of those women who 
undoubtedly “wear well.” We all know 
(for her two grown-up sons are her cir- 
cumstantial evidence) that she can no 
longer be absolutely in the first flush of 
youth, but so brilliant is her individuality, 
so magnetic her influence, that time ceases 
to “amble withal” and halts altogether, as 


far as the imagination is concerned. It 
was fairly early in the morning when I 
saw her (at least 11 o'clock is early for 
most fine ladies in London), and yet she 
looked as fresh, and as tropically hand- 
some, as one of those big, dark lilies that 
always form so assertive an adornment to 
a garden. Tall, clad in loosely flowing 
garments of rose pink satin and creamy 
white lace, her dishabille was more 
becoming than many a more studied and 
precise costume would be. Her black 
hair was almost carelessly arranged, 
knotted on top of her head and pushed 
back sweepingly from her low, broad 
forehead. A row of milky pearls about 
her dark throat was the most effective 
ornament she could have worn, and the 
whole picture was almost unusual in its 
effect. 

“You want me to talk about dress,” 
said the pink and white robed vision, as 
her black eyes gazed thoughtfully into 
futurity. “I have so little time to devote 
myself to such subjects. I dress or I am 
dressed ; beyond that I am afraid its true 
inwardness does not specially appeal to 
me, but that is not because I have no 
opinion of the influence of clothes as a 
refining factor upon women. I think on 
the contrary that it should be a matter of 
education, if necessary, to dress well. 
Frequently the talent of knowing exactly 
what to wear, and when to wear it, is 
born with a woman, but unfortunately, 
just as many other times it is the reverse; 
it is then that the necessity for education 
in this particular line should step in. 

“Tf I were asked to write or speak con- 
cerning the ethics of ‘clothes, I should 
take as my text one word only—‘suitabil- 
ity... Many women buy a hat or a gown 
or a cloak because it happens to appeal to 
their fancy at the moment. Very few of 
them, however, stop to inquire, ‘Is it 
suitable?’ You may go to a garden party 
or a seaside fete in the most delicate and 
fanciful sort of costume, with a hat all 
roses and tulle and a dress that is a sug- 
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costume is charming, but wear the same 
sort of thing in town without a qualm 
of conscience, and at once the thing 
becomes vulgar and unsuitable. 

“I fear that Englishwomen are greater 
offenders in this regard than are my own 
countrywomen. They are less apt to be 
so correct in detail as your well-dressed 
American, but a mistake made by women 
of both nations, [ think, nowadays, is 
in allowing young girls, especially at 
evening entertainments, to wear the same 
dark colors, rich materials and heavy 
ornamentations as do the married women 
of their circle. Surely, the charm of a 
young girl is her daintiness, her sweet- 
ness, and her youth. When she wears 
heavy black velvets, and trailing satins, 
and elaborate creations in applique lace, 
like her own mother, how can she expect 
to retain this most potent charm of her 
personality? Again I come back to my 
text word, ‘suitability’! 

“Never were fashions more easily 
adapted to suit the requirement of every 
woman’s physical peculiarities than they 
are now. There surely is no need to 
say at the present period that fashion 
makes caricatures of women. Their 
figures are better, and their dresses boast 
no absurd excrescences, such as we have 
suffered under during past years. There 
is nothing indecorous nowadays, for 
instance, in having hips! I remember not 
so many years ago when it was consid- 
ered rather improper than otherwise to 
display anything except the straight up 
and down outlines of the poplar-tree- 
like Englishwoman. Now your straight- 
fronted corset allows you to be natural, 
to wear your lungs iri the right place, and 
not push your heart in the near neigh- 
borhood of your liver ! 

“Of course to be really perfectly 
dressed, as the world understands, 
requires oceans of money. There is no 
more expensive pastime in the world 
than that of being absolutely well 
dressed. There is no reason to prevent a 
woman of a very moderate income from 
being suitably dressed, and if she has 


taste, a certain degree of humor, and a 
great deal of intelligence, she need make 
no mistakes. A costume should never 
overpower the individuality of the person 
who wears it. To my mind in dressing, 
you should treat yourself as a picture. 
An artist frames a picture so as to 
enhance its beauties, and not detract from 
its workmanship. Therefore, in selecting 
a gown, you do not want to have one 
that is so conspicuous in itself that it 
will absolutely be remarked as a separate 
entity. When a woman is admired, she 
should be admired for herself, and not 
for what she may have on. 

“What a splendid dress! Who's wear- 
ing it?’ is not a complimentary criticism 
upon a woman. But, ‘Who is that woman 
wearing a charming dress?’ is quite 
another thing. It is not given to all 
women to be beautiful, but there are very 
few women whose appearance may not 
be harmonious. People laugh at women 
for thinking a great deal about dress, 
but it displays little intelligence on the 
part of such critics to make such a remark 
as a token of disapproval. You can dis- 
play quite as much intelligence about 
your clothes as you can about your busi- 
ness, and there is no need for both 
necessary items in the world’s life to 
entirely absorb your thought or your 
time. The sphere of woman and the 
scope of her endeavors is greater now 
than it has ever been before in the world’s 
history, but heaven forbid that, in the 
hurry and scurry of her busy existence, 
she should lose sight of the-fact that she 
as a sex must be ornamental, or, at least, 
blend pleasantly with her surroundings! 
I do not mean here that because she hap- 
pens to sit at a table as a clerk, she should 
suggest the hard outlines and unyielding 
expression of a table; but she might at 
least wear what is suitable to her posi- 
tion, and harmonious with what should 
be her feminine nature. 

“Few people regard clothes from an 
educational standpoint, but they certainly 
should be so regarded. They should 
influence the happiness of the home, the 
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graces of society, and the stern atmos- 
phere of business. Life, in fact, would be a 
good deal better for many people if there 
were fewer ill-dressed, untidy women in 


its midst. The best enlargement of my 
own word-text that I can give is, ‘to dress 
well is to dress suitably ; to dress suitably 
is to dress well.’ 


Injurious Food Adjuncts 


Formaldehyde or Formalin, Which Sometimes Gets Into Infants’ Food, and Oftentimes Into 
Milk and Cream 


By Proressor H. W. Wixey, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture 


ORE than two hundred years ago 
Boyle, one of the founders of 
chemical science, wrote an_ elaborate 
argument to prove that compound bodies 
could not be resolved into their original 
elements by fire alone. In proof of this 
he cited the fact that the volatile product 
obtained in the dry distillation of wood 
was not a simple body, but contained 
many ingredients. He particularly 
showed that the product contained an 
acid and an indifferent body which he 
called “adiaphorous spirit.” Strange to 
say, it was not until nearly the middle 
of the nineteenth century that Boyle’s 
investigations of 1661 were repeated and 
confirmed by Dumas and Peligot, two of 
the most noted chemists of the century 
just passed. These investigators not only 
proved the accuracy of Boyle’s state- 
ment, but succeeded in identifying the 
spirit contained in the distillate. They 
found that the spirit resembled ordinary 
alcohol in many particulars, and they 
named it methyl (from Greek words 
meaning “wine” and ‘“wood”) alcohol. 
But the researches of chemists have 
shown that Boyle’s distillate from wood 
is a far more complicated mixture than 
that early observer ever imagined. 


As we watch the old-fashioned fire- 
place in winter we witness in the wasting 
away of the log in the fire a wonderful 
series of chemical reactions. The flame 
of the fire is due to the development of 
inflammable gases and alcohols, due to 
the destructive distillation of the wood 
substance by the heat of its own com- 
bustion. In fact, we see a most complete 
chemical laboratory operated by its own 
destruction. Hydrogen, marsh gas, many 
alcohols, ammonia, carbolic and acetic 
acids, acetone, methyl, acetate, and many 
other bodies are produced in great abun- 
dance. These escape through the -chim- 
ney, or by combustion are resolved into 
water and carbonic acid, which join the 
procession toward the chimney’s mouth. 
Methyl alcohol is the particular product 
of the wood fire that interests us just 
now, because it is the source of one of 
the most frequent antiseptics found in 
milk and some other human foods. 


IN PLAIN WORDS, WOOD ALCOHOL 


Wood aicohol has many commercial 
uses and is sold as methyl or wood alco- 
hol, wood or Columbian spirit. The 
commercial article is rarely pure; some- 
times it even contains no more than sixty 
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per cent of pure alcohol. Columbian 


spirit is the purest form of the commercial. 


article, but that even is rarely or perhaps 
never strictly pure. Many of the poison- 
ous effects that have resulted from drink- 
ing wood alcohol have been due to the 
impurities of the commercial article, the 
pure article not being particularly 
poisonous. 

Methyl alcohol is not found in any not- 
able quantity as a natural product, but 
the occurrence of methyl] salicylate in the 
oil of Gaultheria procumbens has been 
noted in a previous paper, printed in 
Goop HousEKEEPING for November, 
1901. The oil of wintergreen, or oil of 
gaultheria, as it is sometimes called, has 
been used for the preparation of pure 
methyl alcohol. Methyl alcohol, chemi- 
cally considered, is a hydrate of methyl 
and is represented by the formula 
CH,OH. This is the alcohol which corre- 
sponds to the acid found in ants (and 
bees) and which is known for this rea- 
son as formic acid, CH,O,. It is this 
acid which injected under the skin pro- 
duces the painful effects following a 
sting. If two atoms of hydrogen be 
abstracted from methyl alcohol the result- 
ing compound becomes formaldehyde or 
formalin, thus CH,O—H, is CH,O. 
This name, formaldehyde, is derived 
from formic and _ al(alcohol) dehyde 
(dehydrogenized). This little lapse into 
chemistry in a popular article is excusable 
in showing the origin of the name of so 
important an antiseptic as that which 
forms the subject of this paper. 

A simple and striking experiment, 
which may be tried by anyone who can 
borrow from a chemical laboratory a 
small coil of platinum wire, will show 
how formaldehyde may be formed from 
wood alcohol. For this purpose the 
approximately pure alcohol, Columbian 
spirit, is recommended in preference to 
more impure commercial varieties. An 
ordinary spirit lamp is filled with wood 
alcohol and the fine platinum wire coil 
suspended over and near to the wick. 
The lamp is lighted and allowed to burn 


for a few moments, until all the burning 
parts are warm and the platinum wire is 
white hot. The flame is now extin- 
guished. The lamp being warm will 
cause a volatilization of the wood alco- 
hol, the vapor of which coming in con- 
tact with the platinum will be oxidized 
to formaldehyde so rapidly as to keep 
the wire at a white or red heat. The 
formaldehyde formed passes off in the 
form of vapor and is readily recognized 
by its characteristic odor. The odor is 
peculiarly penetrating and _ irritating 
when a large quantity of the gas is 
formed, but not disagreeable in mere 
traces. 

Formaldehyde is not known in com- 
merce in a pure state. It possesses in 
a high degree the habit of uniting with 
itself to form polymers, which are 
bodies composed of two or more mole- 
cules of the aldehyde chemically united. 
These bodies possess entirely different 
properties from the original constitu- 
ents. An illustration is found in ordi- 
nary sugar, which in its percentage com- 
position has the exact structure of 
formaldehyde, and in that respect is to 
be regarded as twelve formaldehydes 
rolled into one—a veritable Pooh Bah of 
chemical constitution—less one molecule 
of water. There is, however, but little 
trace of kinship in the physical and 
chemical properties of the two bodies. 
Formaldehyde is found in commerce only 
in aqueous solution. Water has the 
property of absorbing many times its 
volume of this gas, and at a low tem- 
perature a saturated solution may con- 
tain as much as forty per cent by weight 
thereof. This maximum strength is 
useful for purposes of transportation 
and handling, but is not suitable for 
practical use. As sold for preservative 
purposes the usual strength of the solu- 
tion is from two to four per cent. A 
solution of this strength is clear, has an 
acid taste, and emits the peculiarly 
characteristic odor of the gas. 

DESIRABLE AS AN ANTISEPTIC 
The antiseptic uses of formaldehyde 
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may be divided into two classes, namely, 
desirable and reprehensible. In the first 
class are included all the uses of for- 
maldehyde for fumigating or disinfecting 
suspected articles or infected rooms. By 
reason of the gaseous nature of the dis- 
infectant it is easily applied and does 
not harm in any way the articles ‘sub- 
mitted to its influence. It is therefore 
especially applicable to the disinfection 
of clothing, matters sent through the 
mails, sick rooms, etc. It is not so useful 
in disinfecting foods, especially those 
containing much water, since in this case 
it is absorbed and is retained for a greater 
or less length of time. One advantage 
of its use as a disinfectant is that it 
rapidly disappears when the air is 
allowed to circulate in the enclosure 
where the disinfection has taken place. 
But since it is to a certain extent germi- 
cidal, the articles are usually freed from 
all living pathogenic germs by this treat- 
ment. 

A special lamp has been invented for 
fumigating sick rooms. This lamp, 
charged with wood alcohol, is so 
arranged as to oxidize a portion thereof 
into formaldehyde while it burns. Such 
a lamp placed in a closed chamber for 
some time, or over night, will develop 
a sufficient quantity of the aldehyde to 
produce at least a partial disinfection. 

Another valuable use of formaldehyde 
for antiseptic purposes is found in its 
application to perishable organic objects 
which it is desirable to keep as specimens. 
We had at the Pan-American exposition 
at Buffalo a large number of typical 
sugar beets,. representing the beet sugar 
industry in the United States, preserved 
in a five or six per cent aqueous solution 
of formaldehyde. Alcohol, which has 
been largely used as a preserving agent, 
in such case tends to harden the objects 
and to cause them to shrivel by the 
abstraction of water. On the other hand 
the. dilute aqueous solution of formal- 
dehyde tends to preserve the natural 
plumpness and appeararice of the pre- 
served objects. 


FORMALDEHYDE'’S DANGEROUS DISGUISES 

We come now to the reprehensible use 
of formaldehyde as an antiseptic agent. 
First of all the sale and use of this 
reagent under false names merits 
unqualified denunciation. While it is 
not expected that the general public 
should be thoroughly acquainted with 
chemical terms, there is a general knowl- 
edge of many such terms employed as 
the names of objects in common use. 
The public is entitled to be protected in 
the application of such knowledge and 
no poisonous, deleterious or suspicious 
remedy or food adjunct should ever be 
allowed to masquerade under a false 
name. Even though our senators and 
representatives may sometimes be de- 
ceived and be served with a _ strong 
alcoholic drink when they call for cold 
tea, is no reason why the general public 
should be deprived of the protection 
which the use of the proper name for 
an object of commerce affords. For- 
maldehyde has been extensively sold in 
this country, especially to dairymen, 
under the names of Milk Sweet, Iceline, 
Freezine, and “M” Preservaline. Of all 
common food products milk and cream 
afford the most fruitful field for the use 
of formaldehyde. Especially in the 
summer time both dealer and consumer 
are glad of anything which will keep . 
these products sweet. The hotter and 
more sultry the weather, the greater the 
tendency of milk and cream to sour. It 
is not enough to say that souring is a 
natural process and therefore unobjec- 
tionable. Where milk and cream are 
thoroughly sour and the lactic acid 
formed has coagulated the casein and 
formed “clabber,” we have pleasant 
beverage, especially when properly 
cooled. But no one likes sour milk in 
the transition state from sweet milk to 
clabber. Others object also to the 
obvious and commendable method of 
preserving the sweetness of the milk by 
boiling. This drives out the gas which 
adds much to the flavor of milk and gives 
it a flavor which many do not relish. How 
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great the temptation in this case to add 
a few drops of “preservaline” in the 
shape of an aqueous solution of formalde- 
hyde! By this means even in the most 
sultry weather the milk and cream keep 
sweet even for several days. The dealer 
preserves his wares and the consumer his 
temper and the digestive organs suffer 
in silence. As one of the dealers in 
Milk Sweet said to the senate commit- 
tee investigating the adulteration of 
foods. “Milk Sweet may be harmful in 
large quantities, but so little of it is used 
by our formula.” But theft is theft 
whether it be a penny or a million dollars 
that is involved. 
PROTECT THE BABIES 


Especially in the case of infants 
receiving artificial food (that is, any food 
other than mother’s milk) is the use of 
the smallest quantity of formaldehyde 
capable of preserving the milk most rep- 
rehensible. Infants may not relish boiled 
milk, but they at least raise no articulate 
objection to its administration. Modern 
fashion has denied to so many of these 
poor innocents the food which nature 
intended for them, that a protest against 
poisoning them with antiseptics is most 
appropriate. As in the case of salicylic 
acid the adult stomach may bear with- 
out apparent injury the ingestion of a 
small quantity of this antiseptic, but the 
already overworked digestive organs of 


the quasi-motherless infant cannot en- 
dure it. I am willing to sacrifice my 
prejudice against prohibition in a case of 
this kind. The children are not free 
moral agents’ and cannot choose in a 
responsible way. Therefore protect 
them. 

There are cases doubtless where the 
admission of this antiseptic into food 
might be permissible, but never even 
here without so plainly stating the fact 
that the consumer is not deceived. 

Formaldehyde, as is the case with 
other antiseptics, preserves food by rea- 
son of its germicidal character. It 
either kills the fermentative germs which 
produce decay or else paralyzes them to 
such a degree that they remain in sus- 
pended animation. But we must not for- 
get that the whole process of digestion 
is a fermentative action and whatever 
prevents such action outside of the body 
tends to interfere with it inside the 
digestive organs. I am aware that much 
has been written to the effect that minute 
quantities of formaldehyde are not inju- 
rious, but as in the case of salicylic acid 
the overwhelming authority of hygienists, 
chemists and physiologists is the other 
way. With criminals of this kind it is 
necessary to reverse the principles which 
control the action in a court of justice 
and to hold the accused guilty until he 
is proved innocent. 


SOE PERE MEN 
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““HE WAS STROLLING ALONG, IN GREAT CONTENT. BY GENEVA’S SIDE” —PAGE 28 
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Aa the length of the blue, wind- 
ing Osage are scattered many min- 
eral springs. Any one of these placed 
near a large city would be a treasure, but 
Nature, ever chary of her benefits, has 
placed them among rocks and hills almost 
unsurmountable. Our nearest one was 
distant ten miles from the new home we 
had bought on the Little Otter, and was 
called the White Sulphur ; I do not know 
why, because it was only one of many 
such springs. But it was near the river 
and there were no steep bluffs to climb 
in reaching it from the river. Here the 
country people ioved to gather in camps 
after the stress of the farm work was 
over. Here they fished, rowed, and 
hunted the nimble squirrel; here they 
talked politics and religion, traded horses 
and exchanged ideas on different topics, 
while the young people attended to mat- 
ters which have been of absorbing inter- 
est to the young ever since Eve met Adam 
in the garden. 

“But we shall never see the best of 
these people,” complained Jim, our stu- 
dent brother. “I wish to study them in 
their haunts, and I am afraid they will 
be on their good behavior before us. 
Have you noticed how difficult it is to 
get ‘in’ with the class? They always 
suspect a—mm!—the more fortunate— 
tle educated person—of making fun of 
their ways.” 

I saw the fringed lids of Geneva’s eyes 
flutter downward, but not before they 
betrayed her. Geneva was amused— 
laughing at our Jim! 

“Yes,” assented Becky, after a 
moment’s thought, “but why not dress 
up—or down—to them? Imitate their 
ways—be Osagers ?” 

So it was decided. We were to go to 
camp at the White Sulphur, and were to 


Geneva’s Kin 
Being an Account of an Extraordinary “ Hired Girl” 


By FLorence McCALLEN 


dress ourselves in as “tacky” a manner 
as possible. Geneva helped us. Geneva 
was our hired girl; she was very, very 
pretty ; Jim always called her Hebe. We 
all felt it a privilege to own her in any 
capacity; we know, now, that it was a 
privilege. 

Geneva went down to the Spring two 
or three days before we did, to select a 
good camping place, and to visit some of 
her kinfolk who lived near there. The 
spot for our camp must be near the river, 
yet not too near, on account of mosqui- 
toes; we must be near a noble spring of 
sweet water there, so that we might avail 
ourselves of it for cooking purposes. 

“A heap of people make coffee of the 
sulphur water and say they like it, but 
I never did believe them.. Hit’s plumb 
nasty,” Geneva said. 

We had two wagons; one, drawn by a 
mule team, carried the tents and all the 
camp equipage; the other carried the 
family and all our personal belongings. 
When we arrived we sent the mule team 
back with the driver, keeping the cov- 
ered wagon for the boys’ bedroom. 
Johnny, our younger brother, was 
delighted ; he was never taken into our 
councils, and knew nothing of our 
“tacky” preparations. He gave a wild 
whoop when we were packed into the 
wagon with him, and cried: “Say, girls, 
that’s great! You look like a couple of 
scarecrows. Whence this whatness ?” 

Geneva on her pony, and Jim on his 
ancient and honorable steed, cantered 
along before us. The pony was Gen- 
eva’s own, and none of us had any right 
to feel ill used when they turned a corner 
and were out of sight of the wagons; but 
we did feel aggrieved. Neither of us 
could have ridden the gentlest horse that 
ever paced, but the sight of the two chat- 
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ting and laughing was not pleasant. Gen- 
eva! Why, mother paid her her wage 
weekly, and there was Jim riding along 
with her, and seeming to enjoy it! But 
that was only a beginning. 

There was a great dam above the 
Spring, and the water roared and hissed 
as it poured over it, as if defying any 
power to keep it in thrall. Great trees 
bent to the breeze; the silvery water of 
the sulphur spring sparkled as it gurgled 
over the pebbles. Altogether, we felt 
that we had chosen a delightful retreat. 
Back from the river the great trees stood 
in thick ranks, and now and then, sud- 
denly, as in a dream, wagons loaded with 
laughing children would burst into view. 
All the afternoon they came, weary look- 
ing women peering out under the wagon 
sheets, and dogs skulking behind. By 
sunset the camping ground about the 
Springs was crowded. Men in blue 
shirts and overalls went about, admon- 
ishing the romping children, feeding their 
teams, and, with broad smiles, saying 
“Howd’ye?” to each other. All were 
smoking. Some of the older women sit- 
ting about in  splint-bottomed chairs, 
were smoking, too, and seeming to draw 
deep content from their long-stemmed 
pipes. Geneva had betrayed us; evi- 
dently there was a “big day” in prospect 
—a general gathering of the clans. 

Next morning buggies began to arrive ; 
stylishly dressed girls paraded the tent 
streets under the most “advanced” para- 
sols, escorted by the most dudish of 
young men. Across the street from us 
a new camp had sprung up like a mush- 
room in a night. Two big white tents 
spread ample wings; gorgeous Mexican 
hammocks swung from a low-boughed 
pecan tree. A sleek colored mammy was 
herding a group of pretty children, while 
a sable cook prepared chickens for the 
Missourian’s chosen breakfast—fried 
chicken and biscuits baked in a “skillet 
and lid.” We looked down at our cos- 
tumes discontentedly. “I wish we had 
never thought of such a foolish thing! 
What on earth made us?” 


“It was Jim; his foolish talk about the 
natives did it. We are fools; they are 
just like anybody else. And look at Jim!” 

He was strolling along, in great con- 
tent, by Geneva’s side, carrying a great 
pail (Geneva would have called it a 
bucket) of water, which he would have 
scorned to touch for our asking. Some- 
one called to her from the tent opposite, 
and with a word to Jim he came on alone, 
while she crossed over to the other tent. 
A white-haired woman came forward and 
kissed her, and a bevy of girls ran out 
of the tents to meet her. All kissed and 
made much of her, but the white-haired 
woman kept a hand on her shoulder. 
They went together to an awning at some 
distance, where the horses were, and 
Geneva hugged a big chestnut sorrel as 
if he were an old friend; perhaps he was. 
She got away from them after awhile, 
and came over to get our breakfast. I 
am glad to remember that we all helped, 
and all sat down together, with the salt 
in the sugar bowl and the sugar in a bak- 
ing powder can we had reserved for the 
salt. We laughed and talked together, 
we girls trying to forget how very, very 
pretty that girl was looking, with the 
cuffs of her blue drill frock turned back, 
and the strong white wrists showing. We 
had to stop and recall the fact that we 
had seen her milking our meager herd 
of cows, churning the butter and ironing 
the family wash, for we were beginning 
to feel that some of us were out of place. 
After breakfast, when the tent was tidied 
up, Geneva came up to us where we 
stood, watching the crowd pass, our- 
selves concealed by the drooping branches 
of a silver birch, and putting an arm 
around each she said: “Take off these 
duds, girls; I packed all your other 
things. We'll try and come up to you 
some other way.” And that was the only 
reference she ever made to our scheme. 
She led the way to our sleeping tent, and 
we found some things laid out on the 
bed: Becky’s blue cambric morning 
frock and my flannel blouse suit. I 
“made a face” at this. “But you must 
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wear it, Chub”—Chub is my elegant home 
name—‘because you have that cough, 
you know, and it is damp down here by 
the river.” 

So peace was declared, but we felt 
“sneaking,” as Johnny said, even when 
mother told us she was in it, and thought 
the thing ought to have been carried 
along farther, to dislodge some foolish, 
artificial notions of life which had some- 
how found lodgment in us. We were 
then taken into the life of the place. 
Everyone seemed to be akin somehow to 
Geneva. A portly, middle-aged man, 
with an appearance of familiarity with 
things great, who called the then gover- 
nor of the state by his Christian name 
(he was akin to him, too) and made fun 
of his methods and his domestic menage, 
his electioneering “tricks,” and so on, 
proved to be a member of congress, with 
a national reputation. Another younger 
man, who seemed to have an especial 
interest in our Geneva, was already a cir- 
cuit judge, with his foot on the step that 
was “next higher.” There were doctors, 
lawyers, journalists, farmers, woodcut- 
ters, steamboatmen, two bankers—all 
Geneva’s kin. 

Some of the smoking old women were 
akin to her, too. One of them said to 
her in our hearing: “Well, Gene, have 
ye got the Yankee manners pretty well 
rubbed in? Fer the jedge is shore goin’ 
to git thar next fall!” 

Geneva apologized for her. “You 
must éxcuse Aunt Clem,” she said. 
“She says anything she likes to say. You 
see, she has some kinfolk in France who 
are nobles—I hope they are noble, too— 
and she has a lot of money, and they keep 
writing to her. I hope not for that, but 
I don’t know. She was born a long time 
ago in old Saint Louis, and she gets a 
little nearer her childhood, and a little 
farther from this backwoods country 
every year.” 

The congressman went fishing with us 
and laughed when I screamed at the 
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wriggling bait. “I had a diff'rent idea 
of northern girls,” he said; “I thought 
they were walkin’ dictionaries, and with- 
out human weaknesses. Spell ‘sepa- 
rate’! he thundered, with the air of a 
schoolmaster. 

“S-e-p-e-r-a-t-e,” I spelled, obediently, 
and he reared out in his great voice: 
“Hear that, now! All we have learned 
may be untrue. The Yankees didn’t 
whip us with schoolin’, anyhow !” 

He was a jolly member of the camping 
company, and we were all sorry when 
on the third day a carriage came, with 
smoking horses and a’ bundle of tele- 
grams, and bore him away. 

One of Geneva’s cousins gave me a 
better knowledge of the nobility of our 
hired girl than anything had yet done, 
though I was beginning to admire more 
of her than her beauty. 

“You see, we're all mixed up. Some 
of the family are too rich, others too poor 
for comfort. Geneva and I are the two 
poorest in worldly goods, but she is poor 
in nothing else, believe me! I asked for 
money to go to college—Aunt Clem 
raised us, Geneva and me—and _ she 
refused. She said it cost her too much 
to keep us at home. Geneva asked her 
how much, and she named a sum. Gen- 
eva said she would undertake to earn 
that much every year I remained in col- 
lege. And nothing would stop her; she 
is earning it. And she is engaged to 
Judge Stuart, too. Laughs when he 
tries to hurry her, and tells him she is 
learning ‘Yankee housekeeping.’ Yes, 
Geneva’s a pearl, and one of great price, 
too. Ask Judge Stuart!” 

“She is the prettiest woman I ever 
saw, but we—I—have not appreciated 
the rest of her.” 

“No? Well, I confess I was prepared 
to hate you all, but when I saw you 
wrestling with that first breakfast 
together, I knew you weren’t bad.” 

And I felt this to be great praise, from 
Geneva’s cousin. 
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EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


An Instructor’s Wife on 


$600 Per Year 


By One Wuo Knows 


W E have been married five years and 

are still contented and happy. All 
of our friends protested at the time, not 
that my friends had any particular objec- 
tion to Jack, or his friends to me, but 
they all said that it was preposterous for 
a girl with educated tastes and a man 
with the same kind, who in addition must 
always be just so “bandboxy” in appear- 
ance—those were the words they used— 
it was preposterous for two people like 
that to expect to live happily upon six 
hundred dollars per year. 

An instructor, you know, is expected 
to receive his reward in honor and expe- 
rience, mostly, and if he is rash enough 
to complain to the board of trustees, as 
did an instructor friend of ours, that his 
salary is too small for his family needs, 
he may receive the reply that it is not the 
province of the university to place a 
premium upon matrimony nor to grant 
a bonus for chiidren. 


Jack and I gathered together all the 
protests of our friends and discussed 
them one by one. Our final decision 
overruled them all, for not one of them 
would stand if we were determined to 
be contented with what we had. If dis- 
content with our portion of this world’s 
goods should come, then we knew our 
happiness would be forever wrecked, no 
matter what our income. The only alter- 
nate course would be for Jack to go west 
alone, and I teach indefinitely or until 
our friends should decide that our joint 
earnings would give us a proper outfit. 
I was an orphan of not over robust health, 
due to my working my way in part 
through college, the rest of my income 
having been furnished by these same 
advising relatives. Jack would not hear 
to my being left behind, and I assure you 
as he was all I had in the world, I did not 
want to stay behind. So we were 
married. 
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House-hunting in the little western 


town is the next point of interest for this’ 


paper. We secured a four-room cottage 
at thirteen dollars a month. This we 
rented for nine months. I had some 
housekeeping goods which had been my 
mother’s. We decided that nce matter 
what our income, we would save some 
money each year. As soon as possible 
Jack took out an endowment policy which 
took one hundred dollars out of our six 
hundred. We were told that probably in 
the summer we could get a house, rent 
free, for the care of it, so that year our 
bills ran much as follows: 


Clothes and personal for Jack (He does 
not smoke; a big saving!)............. 50 
25 
Incidentals and pew rent................ 35 


We decided, if possible, to save five 
dollars per month, and this was put 
away at pay day. Provisions were not 
to exceed twelve dollars per month. We 
managed the first year on about ten 
dollars per month, because we were com- 
parative strangers, and had little com- 
pany, beyond two small evening parties 
of not over a dozen guests each, at which 
light refreshments were served. The 
expenses of the second year of our mar- 
ried life ran much the same, excepting 
that we moved to better and cheaper 
rooms, which cost us ten dollars per 
month, or ninety dollars for the univer- 
sity year. The thirty dollars saved on 
rent was used for clothes for myself, as 
that summer we took our savings of the 
two years and went to visit our relatives 
and friends in Ohio. That summer cost 
us nothing beyond our traveling expenses, 
except during a side trip to Chautauqua. 
To tell the truth we enjoyed that sum- 
mer’s experiences very much, because of 
the surprise of our friends at finding us 


SIX HUNDRED A YEAR 


so comfortable and happy in spite of 
what they called our “poverty.” 

The third year Jack’s salary was raised 
to seven hundred dollars, but I was ill 
and the extra hundred dollars went to 
pay the extra expenses connected with 
my illness. We remained in the same 
rooms that year, where our landlady had 
kindly allowed us to leave our furniture, 
rent free, during the summer, so that we 
would return in the fall for another nine 
months. Again that third summer we 
were fortunate in securing a house, rent 
free, for the care of it. The third year, as 
I said, the extra hundred dollars of sal- 
ary went for nurse and doctor’s bills, but 
we had seventy dollars to put in the bank 
out of our original six hundred dollars 
per year. This amount, with thirty dol- 


lars we had left from our trip, gave us 


one hundred dollars in the bank at the 
end of our third university year, besides 
our living expenses for the summer. 
That summer Jack was prescription clerk 
in a drug store and made one hundred 
and eighty dollars. We determined, in 
order some day to have a house of our 
own, to live for the time as though we 
had only six hundred dollars per year, 
with the exception of ten dollars which 
we set aside for summer vacation pleas- 
ures at home. The thirty dollars which 
was saved from rent that summer was 
used in the entertainment of some friends 
from Ohio, and for a piazza party given 
in their honor. 

The opening of our fourth. university 
year found us then with two hundred and 
seventy dollars (one hundred plus. one 
hundred and seventy dollars) in the bank, 
besides our endowment policy. money, 
which had been promptly paid each year. 
We moved into a new cottage which had 
been built for us, which we rented for 
two hundred dollars per year. We sub- 
rented a room for eighty dollars, making 
our rent much the same that it had been. 
Jack’s salary was raised to eight hundred 
dollars. We spent fifty dollars for new 
furniture that year, our general expenses 
running as usual, and saved the one hun- 
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dred and fifty dollars above the six hun- 
dred of the original salary, besides one 
hundred and forty out of the one hundred 
and eighty dollars which he earned that 
fourth summer in the drug store, the 
other forty dollars going for dentist bills 
and soon. Then at the beginning of our 
fifth year we had a bank deposit of two 
hundred and seventy plus two hundred 
and ninety dollars, or five hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

The fifth year of our married life ran 
much like the fourth, excepting Jack was 
transferred to the college of pharmacy, 
where for six months’ work, instead of 
nine as formerly, he received eight hun- 
dred dollars, so that. he worked in the 
drug store five months instead of three, 
and made three hundred dollars. That 
year we spent money more freely, buying 
new furniture and otherwise loosening 
our purse strings for clothing and so on, 
and took a three weeks’ vacation at a lake, 
but succeeded in saving three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. This, added to 
the five hundred and sixty dollars in the 
bank, made nine hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. 

Then the dream of our life began to be 
realized. We are land-owners, for we 
have bought a lot in a new and increas- 
ingly valuable part of the city for six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. That leaves us 
at the beginning of this our sixth year 
with two hundred and eighty-five dollars 
in the bank, and Jack’s salary has been 
increased to twelve-hundred dollars for 
nine months’ work. This, with two or 
three months’ work in the drug store, will 
make our probable income over thirteen 
hundred dollars. We expect this year to 
live in the same cottage and in much the 
same manner, and thus we hope to save 
toward our house building, if there are no 


unusual expenses, six hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. This will make our bank 
account nine hundred and ten dollars, 
and next summer then we hope to build 
a modest but cozy house, borrowing 
money for what we have not in hand, 
knowing from our experience the past 
few years that we can reasonably expect 
to be able to pay it back in the course of 
a few years. 

I do not claim to have done any better 
during these five years than anyone else 
could have done with good management, 
here in the middle west, where the cost 
of living is not high, but that we are well 
satisfied with the five years of our mar- 
ried life, goes without saying. I know 
that it would not be easy for people of 
some dispositions to get along as we have 
done, for the keynote to all our happi- 
ness has been contentment. It must be 


borne in mind that our associations have 
continually been with people whose 
income much exceeds our own, but from 
the first I accepted the fact cheerfully that 


I could not expect to have everything that 
Mrs So and So had, thus I never wasted 
any time lamenting it. We have been 
invited as much as those who entertain 
lavishly and have always tried to con- 
tribute our share to the social happiness 
by good nature and kindness rather than 
by large caterer’s bills. By careful man- 
agement and the assistance of a seam- 
stress at home I have kept my wardrobe 
in presentable condition for any function, 
but, as can be imagined, my gowns have 
done duty a great many times, and have 
been refurbished from year to year. 

My advice then to young people who 
wish to marry on a small income is, if 
you have a contented spirit and good 
management do, but if you lack these two 
qualities, don’t.” 
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Feeing the Servants 


American Practice in. the Homes of the Well-to-Do 


By DorotHy SHEPHERD 


T HE problem of fees is one which con- 
fronts every departing guest. 

What shall I give? 

When shall I give? 

How shall I give? 

These form the threefold query of the 
visitor who, leaving the well-kept home 
of his friend, desires to do the right thing. 
There are those who argue that hospi- 
tality includes the service of the house- 
hold servants, and that the custom of 
paying for this convenience is as unwar- 
rantable as it would be if the guest were 
to hand to the hostess an envelope con- 
taining money to pay for the food con- 
sumed. Yet the habit of a nation, when 
time proclaims it a custom, demands 
observance, and the open-handed Ameri- 
can does not desire to be under obligation 
to the servants of his friend. The hos- 
pitality of the home is quite another 
thing. It is a gift interchangeable from 
friend to friend and therefore is beyond 
the thought of financial value. 

A city man, well versed in polite usage, 
recently made a brief visit to a friend’s 
country house. His method of feeing the 
servants was unique and graceful, and as 
it solved a problem for me I trust that it 
may prove useful to others. The serv- 
ants who have rendered especial and 
prominent service to every guest are the 
butler or the waitress who has served at 
table, and the chambermaid who has 
cared for the occupied bedroom. The 
man of whom I speak had for the wait- 
ress a crisp one-dollar bill, and at the 
close of his visit, just before he arose 
from his seat at the dinner table, he deftly 
hid the money beneath the napkin which 
he left at his plate. This act, unobserved 
by the hostess, bestowed the fee he wished 
to give, yet necessitated no awkward 
interchange of words between guest and 
servant. For the chambermaid he left 


another bill of equal value half hidden 
beneath the soap dish upon the wash- 
stand. This act, as the other, was a silent 
recognition and payment for rendered 
services, yet none could gainsay its accep- 
tance or feel the awkwardness of giving 
thanks. 

The visitor who holds a slender purse 
may not always be able, with the neces- 
sary outlay of traveling expense, to make 
such a gift, and for him it is no disgrace 
to leave the obligation unpaid, although 
even a quarter of a dollar similarly dis- 
posed will doubtless be acceptable to the 
serving people, who are glad to have their 
good care of the household guest thus 
appreciatively remembered. 

A long visit in a home calls for a larger 
fee, or if this is not possible, the visitor, if 
it be a woman, may bestow upon the 
woman servants of the household some 
gift purchased with the equal amount. 
This, if made with careful selection, con- 
veys the honor of personal thought. A 
pretty fan, a new shirt waist, half a dozen 
handkerchiefs or some well-made aprons 
will give pleasure, and doubtless be more 
appreciated than a money gift repre- 
senting their cost. If this plan is followed 
it is better to make a presentation of the 
objects, else the servant may not under- 
stand that they are meant as a gift and 
the mistress of the house may be put to 
the trouble and expense of expressing 
them to you, in the mistaken idea that you 
have omitted part of your packing. 

Do not be overfamiliar with the serv- 
ants in your friend’s home—or your own 
—yet do not fail to give to them a word 
of appreciation or thanks when they have 
served you. It means much to a tired 
worker upon whom ‘your presence has 
doubtless brought additional care. Do 
not be afraid of losing your dignity as 
you use the simple words, “Thank you,” 
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which may pass between king and peasant 
without loss, and, indeed, always with 
gain of mutual respect. 

If the coachman has brought your 
trunk to the house, give him, as fee, the 
amount you would otherwise have been 
forced to pay to the expressman. Do not 
let his labor on your behalf be a means 
of economy to you. That would indeed 
be a selfish way to add to one’s “pocket 
money.” Or if he has taken you for 
many drives, when he leaves you finally at 
the station for your departure, hand to 
him a fee in money,—one or two dollars 
if possible——or a man might give him a 
dozen or half dozen good cigars, which 
he will doubtless enjoy. 

In all dealings with the servants, be 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


I once heard a florist say that he had more 
complaints about hanging plants dying than 
anything else he sold. “It is not gas, hot 
air or anything like that, which hurts them,” 
he said; “it is because they do not have 
enough water. A hanging plant requires to 
be taken down once a day and given a 
thorough good soaking.’’—I. 


# No need to write to the friend to whom 
you send Goop HousekEePING for 1902 as a 
Christmas gift. A beautiful souvenir in colors, 
including blank lines for names of giver and 
recipient, is furnished with the subscription. 
This souvenir includes a table of cooking rules 
and measurements, to be hung in the kitchen. 


» [f I were building a new house there would 
surely be a platform in the kitchen upon which 
to set the range; but since I live in an old 
house, I have had my range raised upon 
hardwood blocks, four by four inches, with a 
shallow depression cut out of the top for the 
legs to fit into. The arrangement saves many 
a backache. The exertion of lifting coal the 
extra inches is nothing to the comfort of 
being able to stand erect while working about 
the stove, without that dreadful half-stoop, 


dignified and unexacting ; and if you must 
make request of any, use the prefix 
“please,” that easy little word which is 
the trademark of good breeding. For 
courtesy is the oil in the hands of the 
good Samaritans who journey upon our 
modern roads. It binds up many rank- 
ling wounds of class distinction and false 
pride and sets in happy motion the wheels 
of our everyday life. The cheerful face, 
the honest appreciation, the blithe “good 
morning,” the sympathy in trouble, the 
comfort in sorrow, all these may freely 
pass between mistress and maid, with a 
higher value than any fee could repay. 
Give these daily and the great smiling 
world, in its increased joy, will be your 
debtor. 


which gets to be second nature. The scheme 
has the additional advantage of leaving the 
space under the stove easily seen and kept 
clean.—B. P. 


Fruit cake may be kept an indefinite length 
of time by packing it in granulated sugar. I 
have just opened a box containing a loaf of 
my wedding cake, which was put away six 
years ago. In the bottom of a tin box was 
placed sugar to the depth of about one inch. 
Then in the center of box was placed the 
cake, and sugar poured all about it, filling the 
box to the brim, the size of box allowing for 
about an inch and a half of sugar at the sides, 
while the depth above the cake was the same 
as beneath. The box was then wrapped in 
heavy brown paper and carried to the attic, 
where it remained undisturbed. When recently 
opened, flavor and moisture were identical 
with what they were when put away in 
October, 1895.—Mrs E. R. Barnard. 


# One of the most unique plans the writer 
ever saw for pairing players at a whist party 
was the employment of thumb marks. When 
the guests arrived they were requested to dip 
the right thumb in a saucer, which had been 
blackened by kerosene smoke, then to leave the 
impression on a small card. Under this 
impression the name was written. It soon 
appeared that no thumb marks were alike, 
although one might bear a slight resemblance 
to another in general characteristics. The 
gentleman who found a lady with a thumb 
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that had any likeness to his own carried her 
off as his partner. At the end there are sure 
to be a few unfortunates left whose thumb 
likeness is so much left to the imagination 
that a single whorl or wavy line sometimes has 
to stand for the decision. The interest of 
this pairing plan is that it leads to an inter- 
esting discussion of thumb marks or palmistry 
in general, and the guests who have not read 
Pudd’nhead Wilson go home and get the book 
without delay.—I. C. 


A new use for the indispensable hot water 
bag: it keeps my bread warm cold mornings. 
The heat is perfect and my bread is all baked 
before noon.—Mrs H. B. Higgins. 


The ease with which the shape or size of 
a table top can be changed was not appreciated 
until the occasion of a wedding in the family, 
when the caterers appeared upon the scene and 
transformed a common oblong extension table 
into a round table, which, when clothed with 
linen and garnished with ferns and ribbons 
could not have been excelled in appearance 
by the most expensive article in solid oak or 
mahogany. With this example as an inspira- 
tion it was but a few nights before a round 
top was prepared, around which the family 
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of eight could be comfortably seated and each 
see the faces of all the others. The accompany- 
ing sketch shows how the cross strips holding 
the boards together were arranged so as to 
secure the top to the table and prevent its 
further extension.—Bertha Rundle. 


# My heart was set on buying a certain place 
for our family to live in. My wife did not like 
this place particularly, but was fascinated with 
another house and grounds that were quite as 
convenient to my business, and did not differ 
much in cost. After reflecting on the subject 
I said to myself: “Now the little wife has got 
to live in this home practically twenty-four 
hours a day, while I am here only eight or ten 
hours a day; therefore she ought to have twice 
as much to say about it, or two votes out of 
three.” So we “compromised” by taking the 
house she preferred. And I have never been 
sorry for it since. Why is not this the right 
attitude for the husband to take ?—H. L. C. 


¥ Occasionally for a change from pork and 
beans, I have beans and pork chops, a dish I 
learned about from a Cape Cod housewife. 
I soak and cook the beans exactly as if they 
were going in a bean pot, only I cook them a 
trifle more. I learned from this same house- 
wife a plan for discovering when beans are 
cooked. Lift a few on a fork or spoon and 
blow on them. If immediately the skins 
loosen and begin to roll off, the beans are 
done. Put them in a shallow granite pan, and 
over them pour a cup of hot water in which 
have been dissolved one teaspoon of salt, one 
teaspoon of mustard and one tablespoon of 
molasses. On top lay six pork chops salted, 
peppered and sprinkled lightly with powdered 
sugar. Set in a hot oven. When the chops 
are browned, turn and allow them to brown on 
the other side. Serve hot with tomato sauce. 
This is a good dish and very cheap. 


# One day last winter after repairing my hus- 
band’s underclothes (which are __fine-knit 
woolen) I gathered up the little waste scraps 
to throw into the fire. They felt so soft in 
my hand that the thought came to me that 
I might utilize them for cushion filling. It 
did not take me long to try the experiment. 
I had a lot of old woolen odds and ends that 
were too good to throw away, and yet not 
good enough to wear. I tore them in strips 
and cut the strips across in little bits, being 
careful not to leave any ravelings or threads 
so they would get matted up. I got so enthu- 
siastic that I did not stop till I had made 
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four cushions, and besides having the cushions 
I had the supreme satisfaction of putting 
things to some use that had only been an 
eyesore before. An old, shabby. “fascinator” 
helped to fill one cushion. I folded it as thick 
as I could cut through and then snipped it 
to pieces.—C. A. D. 


Our English neighbors across the way are 
exceedingly fond of roast lamb and mint 
sauce, and indulge in this toothsome delicacy 
the year around. After gathering the fragrant 
spearmint—which grows so luxuriantly in the 
marsh ditches—they chop it up with vinegar, 
salt and sugar and can without heating.— 
A.C. 3. 

#I saw in the guest chamber of a summer 
cottage this floor covering: the owner had 
laid a heavy quality of cretonne in shades of 
green, which corresponded with the general 
tones of the room, giving a very pretty and 
cool appearance.—Mrs C. M. B. 


# lf fried foods disagree with you and you are 
longing for some favorite dish which is for- 
bidden because of its being fried, try cooking it 
in olive oil. This, as you know, is a vegetable 
fat and therefore not likely to hurt one. Pars- 
nips or carrots fried in olive oil, and salted and 
peppered to taste, are delicious. The oil gives 
a different flavor to food, but be sure you have 
good oil—Mrs A. S. Mercure. 


¥ When boiling potpie, have a tight lid on 
the pot and fasten it down with a weight; 
never allow the lid to be raised, on any account, 
till ready to lift. Forty minutes is the time 
allowed for cooking. If the air is not per- 
mitted to strike it when cooking, it will be 
light.—Effie J. Hayes. 


% Do not put water into the bag that is hotter 
than you can hold your finger in; fill the bag 
only about one-half full or a little more, then 
lay it in your lap before putting in the stopper 
and carefully press out the steam. This makes 
the bag softer, as it is relieved of the pressure 
the steam makes if left in. When not using 
the bag, drain out the water, let it hang bottom 
up for a little while, then take it down, with 
the mouth blow a little air into it, just enough 
to keep the inside from coming together, then 
put the stopper in tight and hang it top up. 
The air keeps the inside from sticking together, 
as it will often do if there is no air in it, in 
which case the bag is quite sure to be ruined 
in pulling it apart. If you have a bag that is 
stuck together, put into it some hot water with 


a few drops of ammonia, let it remain a few 
minutes, then with a thin, dull-edged piece of 
wood try to separate the inside, very carefully. 
Never fold a rubber bag after it has been once 
used. A flannel bag for covering the rubber 
bag is very useful—Allie L. Nay. 


» “Yes,” said a teacher, who was wife and 
mother as well, and had to make every edge 
cut, “we make the cambric linings of our old 
dresses into work aprons, and as my daugh- 
ters have more time than money they briar- 
stitch them with turkey red cotton on the 
bands and around the pockets.” I have seen 
the experiment tried and the drabs and tans 
make neat gored aprons, not to mention the 
satisfaction which comes with making a pretty 
garment out of “rags and gumption.”—Annie 
C. Stearns. 


It sounds absurd, but was told the writer 
by a “regular” physician of high standing. A 
man of his acquaintance secures an easy and 
inexpensive massage which keeps his digestive 
apparatus in good working order. This man 
has a bowling ball, not too large and heavy, 
which he rolls over the stomach and abdomen. 
Injury there is none, and the action of the 
stomach and bowels is corrected. 


I have found that the tenderest pie crust is 
made with no butter. Made by the following 
directions, pie crust is deliciously light and 
good: Mix one teaspoon baking powder, one 
teaspoon salt and one cup sifted flour. Chop 
in one-half cup lard (always use lard) and 
mix, with a knife, a scant half cup of water, 
being careful it is not too wet. Turn lightly 
on a floured board and roll from you, hand- 
ling very daintily. Do not press hard nor roll 
to the edge of the paste. Dot with bits of 
butter or lard. Roll up and roll out again. 
Repeat four times, using one-half cup of short- 
ening. Always fold and roll one way. Line 
the pie tin, but do not press down the edges 
nor handle the crust more than necessary.— 
Ruth Hall. 


# My little son, aged two years and four 
months, swallowed a cent while playing. In 
my fright I gave him a dose of physic. I was 
afterward told that it was the worst thing I 
could have done; I should have let nature take 
its course, or fed him something of a sticky 
nature. 1 thought of the old-fashioned minute 
pudding made by stirring a cupful of flour into 
enough cold water to make a thin, smooth 
paste, then stir into perfectly boiling salted 
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water until quite thick, and let it bubble slowly 
until it separates from the spider or saucepan 
in which it is cooked, whereupon it is ready 
to eat. To render palatable, I made a boiled 
molasses sauce and fed him all he would eat 
for his supper, utterly ignoring the fact that 
it is considered highly indigestible. The next 
day the cent came in good condition, after 
being in his stomach about seventy-five hours. 
—Christine. 


#A favorite croquette with us is made by 
combining a cup and a half of cooked cereal 
with a cup of chopped meat, highly seasoned 
with salt, pepper, a dash of paprika, four drops 
of onion juice, one-half teaspoon lemon juice, 
one teaspoon chopped parsley. Roll into fingers, 
dip into egg and crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
Garnish with parsley and serve hot.—I. 


# A lady leaving her eastern home for one in 
the far west had no sideboard, so improvised 
one from an oak dresser, or bureau. The 
dresser had a bracket on each side of the mir- 
ror. On the brackets she rested a shelf about 
three inches wide. When the shelf was covered 
with a pretty figured cover of white damask 
linen, and an array of dainty little teacups and 
odd teapots and other pieces of bric-a-brac 
were placed in position, the effect was fine.— 
A, 


This homemade medicine will often loosen 
a hard cough. Pour one cup of cold water over 


two ounces of pulverized gum arabic and two- ' 


thirds of a cup of sugar. Put two heaping 
tablespoons of unbruised flaxseed to steep in 
three cups of cold water. Set in a hot place, 
but not where it will boil. When this grows 
thick, strain it over the sugar and gum arabic, 
which ought to be like a thin jelly. Add the 


juice of two lemons. Take a. tablespoonful, 


every half hour till the cough begins to loosen. 


#A plan which I have found advantageous: - 


for several reasons is this: in the pantry 
always use glass fruit cans for holding such 
supplies as tapioca, rice, English currants, 
tea and coffee (if one has no canisters espe- 
cially for these last two). This part of my 
suggestion may not be new to all, but perhaps 
all may not be able to appropriate sound fruit 
cans for this purpose, and it is to this last 
“all” that I, alas, belong; hence, I use cracked 
and broken-necked cans. Rows of these, with 
their lids carefully fitted on, present a tidy 
appearance which far surpasses the paper bag 
nuisance, as, also, the tin can and box meth- 


ods, since a glance at the glass cans reveals 
the contents at once without having to take 
down and uncover half a dozen in the effort 
to find the one wanted. Besides, one readily 
observes through the glass how rapidly the 
can is being lowered, and, therefore, is less 
liable to neglect to order new supplies at the 
proper time.—E. M. S. 


® A man who lives not 
far from the Editor of 
this magazine had a pres- 
ent last spring of some 
cucumber seeds—Russian 
cucumbers, the giver 
called them. The seeds 
were planted, and the 
housewife looked  for- 
ward to some rare cucum- 
bers which should stock 
her winter’s preserve 
closet with homemade 
pickles. But the cup- 
board is still bare, so far 
as the anticipated cucum- 
ber pickles are concerned. 
There weren’t any bottles 


or jars big enough. to - 


hold them. - The accompanying picture is a 
portrait of one of.those “cucumbers,” not yet 
full grown, standing beside the son and heir of 
the house. Some of the fruit reached a length 
of over five feet, and as they dangled in the 
arbor which the vines covered they had to be 
tied to the framework. The “‘cucumbers” were 
gourds, presumably of the Hercules club 
variety. 

Everyone knows what a long tedious job 
it is to take the “eyes” out of a pineapple. 
I have found the process easier if the pine- 
apple is first sliced, then the edges of the 


‘slices can readily be trimmed.—Mrs Charles 


Giddings. 


A yood cook says her test of when bread 
is ready to go in the oven is to try it with 
her finger. If the dough springs right up 
and leaves no dent of the finger, it ought 
to be baked immediately. 


# A Canadian doctor when called to prescribe 
for insomnia always advises, before drugs are 
employed, a hop pillow instead of feathers. It 
is made of a thin muslin slip stuffed with hops 
and hop leaves and sprayed fresh with alcohol 
every night before the patient goes to bed. He 
claims that nine times out of twelve he has 
cured insomnia by this simple plan. 
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Funny Did 


‘he snow was falling and Janie grew tired 
of playing with her was 
tootold to put onher S¥and cosy and 
Rana go out and build she begged 
her. Mamma to come play with her. 
“Suppose we make 43, animals’ said her 
Mamma. Ghey went athe nursery, with 
a bag of peanuts and fe 
Mamma yand some droll 
went the sj jus ima 
was makin fee twentieth animal,so they went 
down toa 2 When they came back to 
the do you suppose? Funny; Janies 
pet 23sat on the T_leating up the peanut 


legs and some Ga 
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THE CHILDREN 


The Party 
By Grace Livincston HILL 


Polly, get your apron on; 
Betty, wash your hands; 
Susie, find a little rag 
To grease the baking pans. 
We're going to have a party 
And the dolls will all be there ; 
We're going to bake a cake or two; 
Think what you’re going to wear! 
Polly, you may get three eggs, 
The freshest you can find. 
We'll have a frosted birthday cake 
With leaves and blossoms twined. 
For don’t you know the biggest doll 
Is four years old to-day? 
To be sure her nose is broken 
But we'll dress her ail so gay. 
Betty, cream a cup of sugar 
With the yellows of the eggs; 
You may use the webbed egg beater 
Hanging on those little pegs. 
Susie, you may beat the whites up, 
Beat till they will stand alone; 
Polly put the kettle on 
And don’t stand there and drone. 
Take a cup and then a quarter, 
Of white flour sifted fine; 
Heap a spoon with baking powder, 
Stir them till you’ve counted nine; 
Now put into eggs and sugar 
Half a cup of boiling water, 
Half of all the beaten whites, 

And stir them gently, little daughter. 
Shake the flour in, handfuls, gently; 
Beat it now, ’twill take no harm. 

It must bake for thirty minutes 
In an oven not too warm. 
Four large spoons of boiling water 
And a cup of sugar white, 
Boiled together till the threads come, 
Beat with whites, makes frosting light. 
Spread it quickly, Polly, girlie, 
With a smooth, clean si!: er knife. 
Dolly never had such frosted 
Cake before in all her life. 
Wash your hands, my little Polly, 
Betty, go and smooth your hair, 
Susie, you may set the table; 
Don’t forget the doll’s high chair! 
For we're going to have a party 
And the cake is ready quite, 
Decked with blossoms, leaves and candles 
In its frosted coating white. 


The Story of Blossom 


By Aunt ISABEL 


had been visiting at 
her auntie’s. Mamma and papa 
were at the depot to meet her, and as 
soon as they kissed her and hugged 
her, mamma asked, “Why, Winky-Wee, 
what’s in the basket ?” 

“A kitty, mamma, the dearest, sweetest 
white kitty you ever saw; its name is 
Blossom.” 

When Winky-Wee sat down in the 
street car of course she had to have her 
basket. Pretty soon a baby mew came 
from the basket. 

“Hush, Blossom, dear,” said Winky- 
Wee; “we're going home to such a beau- 
tiful house where there’s a doll’s house 
and a cow bossy that gives lovely white 
milk and a cellar full of mousies, Blos- 
som; really, truly live mousies, think of 
that.” 

“Meow!” cried Blossom angrily, then 
she put out one little paw and before 
anybody could say Jack Robinson she 
put out another little paw, then out came 
the whole kitten and she jumped away 
out of the car—it was an open car—and 
when the motorman stopped so papa 
could get out there was not even the tip 
of Blossom’s white tail to be seen. 
How Winky-Wee did cry while she rode 
home hugging the big empty basket! She 
cried till she went to bed. She did not 
even want to play with Jessie, her doll, 
or look at the doll’s house or go and 
stroke the little rabbits. 

One morning, nearly a week afterward, 
papa went to the back door early in 
the morning and called “Winky-Wee, 
Winky-Wee! come here quick!” 

She came running downstairs in her 
little nightie and she screamed with de- 
light, for there on the fence sat Blossom ; 
not the snow-white, fat Blossom she lost, 
but a raggedy; dirty, thin Blossom with 
a scratched nose and a bitten ear. And 
she never ran away again, but grew up 
into the loveliest, plumpest, snowiest kitty 
in town. 
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A Birthday Dinner 


By ANNE WARNER 


An openwork cut silver fern dish, filled with 
exquisite growing ferns (a birthday gift), and 
the possession of a grandmother with silver 
candlesticks, which she is willing to lend, 
gave the motif for the silver and pink decora- 
tions of the table to be described. Even the 
bonbons were encased in silver foil and the 
frosting on the cake was imbedded with infini- 
tesimal silver candies—dragees, in confection- 
er’s parlance. A genial glow was shed over 
the table by light coming through pink candle 
shades, and _ this 
color was accentu- 
ated by bunches of 
large, long-stemmed 
roses placed at each 
plate, eight in each 
rose holder. 

* * * “Who 
dreams. without 
their thorns of 
roses?” Verily, she 
who makes the 
holders, and_ they 
who __ receive’ the 
roses in them! For 


~ 


bow. The large flap is reserved for a quota- 
tion, printed in silver as prettily as may be. 
The finished affair is not put at the place of 
the person “to whom it most concerns,” but 
is carefully laid for somebody else. When 
the guests leave the table at the end of the 
dinner, each one gives his bunch of roses to 
the one for whom ..z thinks the quotation most 
fitting; there is seldom any mistake, if the 
hits are palpable to the undiscerning, as they 
should.be; it is no place for a delicate analy- 
sis of character. The sentiments naturally 
vary with the occasion and the age of the 
participants. The personal quotation idea at 
a dinner is gener- 
ally a success; but 
as an_ imperative 
factor in making it 
so, the _ selections 
would better be of 
a complimentary 
nature, and never be 
hits upon unpleasant 
facts which could 
possibly hurt or of- 
fend. It is easy to 
find dozens of 
short, pithy classics 


by this device the 
flowers can be 
handled without care! A flat pattern of the 
holder is given, with measures and directions 
for folding. The material to be used is rough, 
medium-weight water-color paper, the edges 
picked and torn unevenly in imitation of hand- 
made paper, and a border of liquid silver is 
applied to both back and front; ornament fur- 
ther if you wish with silver scroll work, but 
leave the large out-turning flap plain. Lay the 
flowers along the space marked C; the stems 
are to go through the opening in line A, and be 
kept in place by a ribbon (in this case a wide, 
soft pink one) which passes over them, through 
the slit in the line B, and ties in an artistic 


FLAT PATTERN OF FLOWER HOLDER 


in both prose and 
verse, that are ap- 
plicable and “pat.” 
At a family party I attended. last year a great 
deal of fun came from the use of original 
squibs, doggerel and play upon the names, 
fads and foibles of its members, which would, 
however, have but little suggestion for the 
general reader. Even in the quotations for 
the dinner in hand several changes were neces- 
sary for publication—but it gives the idea: 

“Well may you always be, 

Ill may you never see, 


Here’s to your health, 
And the good companie!” 


“One of the few, the immortal names, that 
were not born to die!” 
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A BIRTHDAY DINNER 41 


“The glass of fashion and the mold of 
form!” 


“Full of wise saws, and modern instances.” 


‘He hath prosperous art 
When he will play with reason and discourse, 
And well he can persuade.” 


“All the world loves a lover!” 
“A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 
market !” 
“The kindest one,— 


The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies.” 


“She was the sweet marjoram of the salad, 
or rather, the herb of grace.” 
“Of stature tall—I hate a dumpy woman!” 
“You have a nimble wit; I think it was 
made of Atalanta’s heels.” 
“Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee, 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 


“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. 


“Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear!” 


It is unnecessary to say that the first one 
went unerringly to the host, and the “immor- 
tal” one, without a quiver of hesitation, to the 
man who rejoices in the not unusual cogno- 
men of Smith. The dandy of the company, 
to his apparent satisfaction, received the third 
quotation, and the eighth in the list was given, 
of course, to the hostess. Only the kind heart 
of the compiler kept her from substituting for 
number eleven: 

“Look, she’s winding up the watch of her 
wit—bye and bye it will strike!” 
it was so distinctly characteristic; but you see, 
it has a little sting. 

The following menu combined with the table 
decorations ‘to make what “he whom we 
delighted to honor” thought was a fortunate 
and pleasing effect of color: 


Creme de marron Pulled bread 
Oyster loaf Celery 
Frogs’ legs, fried Stuffed mushrooms 
Orange punch 
Redhead duck Sweet potatoes with sherry 
Green grape jelly 
String bean salad i:. ice-block 
Welsh sandwiches 
Nesselrode pudding Maraschino sauce 
Angel cake Coffee 


Cc reme de Marron 

* Boil and blanch three pints of chestnuts. 
Pound one pint and reserve for the pudding. 
Return the remaining quart to the kettle <nd 
stew tender in enough water to a little more 
than cover. Press through a fine sieve and 
add one quart of white stock. Heat to the 
boiling point and season with salt, pepper, a 
few drops of nutmeg, onion and celery essence. 


Lastly add one pint of whipped cream. Color 
green with a few drops of spinach extract. 


Oyster Loaf 


I quite envy the woman who serves this 
dish for the first time, if her guests “fall to” 
with the same gusto ours did. Prepare a 
fresh loaf of baker’s bread by cutting out a 
square from one end and tearing out the 
inside, as whole as possible. When but a 
shell is left, butter it well inside. Wash and 
drain a quantity of fine oysters, according to 
the size of the loaf, and fill it exactly as you 
would a dish for scalloped oysters, seasoning 
in layers with butter, pepper and salt, but 
omitting the crumbs. Replace the end of the 
loaf, rub the outside lightly with butter, set 
in a dripping pan and bake for about half 
an hour—a little longer than in a dish. The 
loaf will swell enough to keep the “lid” in 
place. Serve on a long platter in a border 
of cress. Probably as you try to cut it, it will 
crush to a savory mass. Make pulled bread 
of the inside of the loaf and dry in the oven. 

Dip the frogs’ legs in milk; sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, roll in flour and cook to a 
delicate brown in deep, smoking hot fat. 
Serve on a napkin with 


Stuffed Mushrooms 


Take off the stalks from fresh, large mush- 
rooms, peel the caps with a silver knife and 
drop them into cold water to keep them white. 
If they must stand for some time add a little 
lemon juice to the water: scrape the stalks, 
chop, and put into a saucepan with one table- 
spoonful of butter and a slice of onion; cook 
slowly for ten minutes, then add a table- 
spoonful of flour and cook five minutes more; 
add one cupful of stock and one-half cupful 
of bread crumbs; season with salt and a dash 
of cayenne. Fill the mushroom cups with this 
mixture, sprinkle with buttered crumbs, place 
on circles of fried or toasted bread about the 
size of the mushroom, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for fifteen minutes. 


Orange Punch 


Boil together a quart of water and two and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar for ten minutes; 
add the juice of six oranges and one lemon; 
strain, and when cold add the contents of a 
pint bottle of champagne, and a very small 
quantity of damask-rose color paste, and 
freeze. This quantity, served in punch cups, 
was enough to put fourteen palates in readi- 
ness for 


Duck 


Pick, singe and wipe outside. Salt and 
pepper the inside after carefully drawing and 
wiping out with a piece of old linen. Do not 
wash them. Cut off the wings at the second 
joint and truss the duck neatly. Roast in a 
very hot oven from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
in a baking pan containing a little water; baste 
frequently. Celery or onions, or apples, cored 
and quartered, are sometime- placed inside 
the duck to improve the flavor. The breasts 
of our duck were removed in the kitchen, whole 
and hot, and sent to the table, one each on hot 
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individual plates, on a small piece of fried 
hominy. 

When “canvasback” or “redhead” are on the 
menu, the host sometimes prefers to carve at 
table; in that case it is customary, after draw- 
ing the duck, to cut an opening at the neck, 
and through it pull the head and neck, letting 
the head emerge at the back between the drum- 
sticks and tying it securely in place. This 
method of serving says to your guests, “You 
are eating canvasback, at five dollars a pair,” 
and has the additional objection of giving cold 
portions, unless the host is an expert carver. 

The day following this dinner we had a 
salad from the meat remaining on the uncarved 
parts, which I give: 

Duck Salad 

Cut the duck in small uniform bits, and 
marinate with a French dressing, substituting 
orange juice for lemon juice or vinegar. Mix 
with half the quantity, each, of orange carpels, 
freed from seeds and skin, and tender bits of 
celery. Add more dressing and garnish with 
olives and slices of orange, from which the 
skin has not been taken. 

Sweet Potatoes with Sherry (Miss Farmer) 

Bake a dozen medium-sized potatoes till 
soft, and cut in halves lengthwise. Scoop out 
the inside, press through a potato ricer, season 
with butter, salt and a dash of sherry, moisten 
with cream and put back in the shells, leaving 
a roughened surface on top. Brown in a hot 
oven. 

An old soldering iron that I have threat- 
ened to throw away every spring and fall for 
—I didn’t say how many years!—helped me 
out in preparing my ice dish. I attempted to 
freeze an ice bowl in a double mold, with my 
small freezer, and failed dismally; but “ ‘can 
do’ is an easy thing to carry about with you!” 
so I took a square block of ice and melted out 
with my despised soldering iron a shapely 
hollow, big enough to hold the salad, lined 
the hollow with lettuce leaves and filled it with 
a salad of string beans; then set the block of 
ice on a folded napkin on a large silver tray 
and garnished the base with lettuce and olives, 
the latter resting in pink rose leaves. 


Welsh Sandwiches 


Rub together two parts of soft, mild cheese 
and one part of butter; flavor with mustard 
and an herb vinegar, and spread between thin 
lslices of bread, cut in dainty shapes. 


‘Nesselrode Pudding 


53,One half-pint of almonds, chopped and 
pounded; one pint of chestnuts (prepared as 
#bove directed), one half-pint of pineapple, 
rated; one-quarter of a pound of mixed can- 
jed fruits, cut into dice and soaked in two 
#ablespoonfuls each of sherry and maraschino; 
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one-half pint of cream; yolks of five eggs; 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla; one-half pint of 
boiling water and one-half pint of sugar. Boil 
sugar, water and juice from the pineapple for 
ten minutes. Beat yolks and add, cooking 
like a custard. Cool and beat light. Mix 
nuts and candied fruits with the cream, add 
the flavoring and a bit of salt, fold into the 
custard and freeze in the usual way. Serve 
with a garnish of whipped cream, sprinkled 
with candied rose leaves, or with 
Maraschino Sauce 

Beat to a cream the yolks of two eggs and 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Stir 
over the fire in a double boiler till the egg is 
slightly thickened; take from the heat and 
continue to beat till the mixture is cold; it will 
be light and creamy. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of maraschino and mix lightly with half a pint 
of cream: whipped to a. dry, stiff froth. Serve 
on the dish with the pudding. 


Prize Contest Suggestions 


THE SPINSTERS’ TEA 

A bevy of girls of our town, with the aid of 
an older head, planned a very enjoyable even- 
ing. The invitations were headed with a clever 
pen and ink sketch of a cat, the “spinster’s 
solace.” We invited the guests to come at three 
o'clock in the afternoon and to appear in the 
costume of the traditional spinster of “‘ye olden 
time.” The majority of the girls wore cork- 
screw curls and all of them old-time gowns. 
They carried reticules and quaint bead bags 
centaining sprigs of fennel, sweet flagroot and 
peppermint drops. Each one told a story of 
her courtship and why her lover was re- 
jected. The guest telling the best story received 
as a prize a fine picture of a cat. After that 
we had a guessing match, the contestant giving 
the greatest number of correct answers to a 
series of cat questions being awarded the prize 
—a black cat pin cushion. The questions and 
answers were as follows: Library cat, catalog; 
aspiring cat, catamount; tree cat, catalpa; near 
relation, catkin; water cat, cataract; dangerous 
cat, catastrophe; barber cat, polecat; spicy cat, 
catsup; cat’s favorite plant, catnip; musical 
cat, catgut. We had photographs taken at the 
conclusion of the tea. This was served at five 
o'clock. The table was a long, old-fashioned 
one of mahogany, and all the quaint china and 
glassware obtainable was used on it. The menu 
included old-fashioned viands and preserves, 
cookies, hot biscuit, cold chicken, rich fruit 
cake, gold and silver cake, and other old-time 
varieties. Daguerreotypes, miniatures and 
faded photographs of relatives were brought by 
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PARTY SANDWICHES 


most of the “spinsters,” and there was lots of 
fun inspecting them. After tea we sang Auld 
Lang Syne and other ballads of “ye olden 
time.’”—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


A CINDERELLA PARTY 

A Cinderella dancing party may be made 
very enjoyable. The invitations might have 
a dainty French slipper painted in water-color 
in one corner, or simply the word “Cinderella.” 
After the guests assemble and before the danc- 
ing commences, let them understand thor- 
oughly the hour to cease: ten, eleven or 
twelve. If not too late for them, twelve would 
be appropriate. Have a clock with a loud, 
clear gong which all can hear, and the mo- 
ment it strikes, all dancers must take part in 
the slipper hunt. For this buy a pair of doll 
slippers, and hide one slipper in one room, 
while the mate is hidden in another. Guests 
should separate, ladies taking one room, gen- 
tlemen another. The youth who finds the 
slipper should go to the other room and find 
the maiden who holds its mate, and to these 
lucky ones should be given prizes. This couple 
of course will be partners at the supper which 
follows. Among the rest distribute slippers 
cut from fancy stiff papers, only two of each 
kind being made. On one put this: 

Ye prince, who holds this slipper in hand, 

Go make a search through this merry band, 

And find ye a maiden whose tinv shoe 

Is a mate to the one now held by you, 
And claim your Cinderella. 

On its mate put this verse: 

Ye Cinderella, who holds this shoe, 

Someone now is looking for you, 

So keep your slipper and patiently wait 

Till comes the prince who has found its mate, 
And claims his Cinderella. 

Distribute these among the dancers, then 
serve refreshments. As far as I know this is 
original and will have at least the merit of 
being “something new.”—Mabel Philpott. 


A TEN MINUTES’ NAP daily is said to add 
ten years to one’s life. The writer knows a 
delicate woman, the mother of a large family, 
who was enabled to accomplish a great deal of 
‘work, cooking, washing and ironing, by slip- 
ping away once or twice daily for a ten min- 
utes’ sleep. The habit may be induced, 
although a week or two may be required to 
fully establish it. This single brief journey 
into forgetfulness will be a veritable dip into 
the fountain of youth—wW. H. M. 


Party Sandwiches 
By B. E. Hazen 


To have success in making sandwiches it is 
necessary to have the right kind of materials 
and utensils. The knife should be very sharp 
and thin, and a board for cutting is such a 
convenience that one should not be without it. 
The bread should be firm, even grained and one 
day old. The butter should be creamed so 
that it will spread easily. For making rolled 
sandwiches use fresh bread. Always put a 
good thick layer of the filling in the sand- 
wiches and be sure that it is well seasoned. 
After filling, lay the sandwich on the board and 
press hard with the palm of the hand, then cut 
off the crusts and cut in any form desired. 
Cutting each sandwich in about three long, nar- 
row oblongs gives a pretty, dainty shape. 


Golf Sandwiches 


One-fourth pound butter, one neufchatel 
cheese, two dozen baby olives, one-half bunch 
water cress, salt and cayenne pepper. Cream 
the butter, add cheese, salt and pepper and stir 
till well mixed and smooth. Chop the olives 
and water cress till quite fine, add tg the but- 
ter and cheese and use a generous layer of the 
mixture between thin slices of bread. 


Cheese and Marmalade Sandwiches 


Water thin crackers, neufchatel or clubhouse 
cheese, orange or peach marmalade. Spread 
one cracker with a thick layer of the cheese 
and the other with marmalade, press together 
and serve for afternoon or evening entertain- 
ments. 

Nuts and Raisin Sandwiches 

English walnuts, layer raisins, graham bread, 
butter. Use equal quantities of nuts and raisins. 
Stone the raisins and chop together with the 
nuts. Use between thin slices of graham bread 
and butter. 


A Blackboard 
By Mrs G. W. Sowers 


I have apparently kept four children con- 
tented and happy, the eldest twenty, the young- 
est eight. I put up a good blackboard in the 
living room and let them use all colors of 
chalk. When they are tired I read a chapter 
from some good book. I had no board for the 
oldest child, so let her use the end of a broad 
cupboard. Now we use a cloth blackboard, 
much like black oilcloth, and the engines, birds, 
beasts and flowers that grow in the winter’s 
twilight and evenings are wonderful to see. It 
makes a little dust, but if we have children let 
us entertain them in our own homes, and never 
leave them out of pleasures on this account. 
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The Winter Models 


The Most Stylish and Artistic, as Seen and 
Drawn by Miss Babette A. Muelle 
of New York 


[See also Page 45] 


No 1 is a green velvet and cloth costume, 
the skirt and blouse trimmed with narrow 
bands of white cloth edged with narrow fancy 
black silk braids. 


No 2 is a blue rough cloth costume trimmed 
with narrow pipings of black panne and heavy 
cream Russian lace. The lace collar is dotted 
at irregular intervals with polka dots of black 
panne, appliqued to the net. 


GREEN VELVET AND CLOTH 


No 3, a black canvas costume, is 
trimmed with pointed straps of 
the same fastened with fancy steel 
buttons. The eton jacket has 
scalloped edge trimmed with rows 
of shirred narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. Two bands of broad black 
velvet ribbon cross at the bust 
(through a cut steel buckle) over 
a chemiset of chiffon. The belt 
and bow at the back are of black 


velvet. 


No 4 is a gown of black velvet, 
the coat and skirt costume being 
simply made, trimmed with 
stitched bands of black silk and 
narrow fancy galloon. 


No 5 is a velvet and cloth cos- 
tume. The three-quarters length 
coat is trimmed with cloth, the 

NO 2. BLUE ROUGH CLOTH NO 3. OF BLACK CANVAS cloth skirt trimmed with velvet. 
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THE WASHING OF WOOLEN FABRICS 


The Washing of Woolen Fabrics 


By Constance Futter McINTYRE 


Flannels need the greatest care in washing to prevent them from 
shrinking very badly; it really seems as if the better quality of 
woolen materials that are pure, without any admixture of cotton, 
are even more liable to shrink than are the cheaper makes. Even 
when every care is exercised they are liable to shrink a little; if 
they: are left, without admonitions, to the tender mercies of a serv- 
ant with a large family wash, who has no time to discriminate, they 
will probably shrink so much as to be of no further use for their 
original purpose, after two or three washings, as many of us who 
wear the all-wool union suits have discovered to our cost. 

The first time a woolen garment is washed it requires even more 
care than subsequently, for it is much more difficult to wash nicely 
then on account of the natural grease of the pure wool, which seems 
to prevent the water from penetrating the fabric. This is especially 
the case if the water is inclined to be hard, it is then absolutely 
necessary to soften it with borax or ammonia; it seems as if an al- 
kali were needed to elim- 
inate the original grease 
of the fabric, and yet soda 
and potash especially 
(which make up a large 
proportion of washing 
soaps) will turn a white 
flannel yellow and fade a 
delicately tinted one. 

Woolens should never 
be put into either very hot 
or cold water; tepid is the 
ideal temperature, but 
most woolen garments 
sufficiently soiled to re- 
quire washing at all will 
need the water to be warm 
enough to take the dirt 
out. Soap should never 
be rubbed on _ woolen 
goods; indeed, it should 
not be used. A soap jelly, 
made by shredding any 
little odd bits of soap into 
hot water, and letting it 
come to the boil, if they 
are not shredded finely 
enough to melt without 
boiling, is the right thing 
to use, putting enough of 
it into the washing water 
to make a stiff lather. 

In the case of natural 
wool undergarments of a 
grayish or drab color 
which seem to need a 


NO 4. BLACK VELVET GOWN 


NO 5. VELVET AND CLOTH 


thorough cleansing, such 
as the above process fails 
to give them, they may 
be put in a bowl of very 
hot water with a little 
ammonia (in the propor- 
tion of a tablespoonful to 
a gallon) and soap jelly, 
well covered with a board 
so that no part of the gar- 
ment protrudes, and left 
to soak for an_ hour. 
After that they will need 
very few additional wash- 
ings, though numerous 
rinsings. Ammonia, how- 
ever, while valuable 
cleanser for natural wool 
garments, has a tendency 
to turn white flannels yel- 
low, and even perhaps 
aids in shrinking them, 
and will take the color 
from red flannel. 
Woolens should never 
be wrung or even rubbed 
very hard, as that pulls 
them out of shape; they 
should be either squeezed 
with the hands or passed 
through a wringer. They 
must be thoroughly rinsed 
in two or more waters, 
each of the same tempera- 
ture as the washing water, 
and more especially if the 
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water be hard softened with borax. This dis- 
solves readily in boiling water, though not in 
tepid, and should be dissolved before it is 
added to the warm water. Flannels should be 
rinsed in tepid water, never cold, and dried as 
quickly as possible, not too near the fire, as 
heat or cold both shrink wet woolens and 
cause them to become hard; they must not be 
left hanging on the line during a shower for 
the same reason. 

Never rub woolen things unless very dirty. 
In the case of stockings it is often necessary. 
They should be washed in rather hot water, 
with soap jelly dissolved in it, turned first on 
the right side and then on the wrong. Ruba 
little soap on to the feet and rinse in three 
waters. Stockings should not be washed in 
the same water as white flannels, since the 
little particles of white wool left in the water 
stick to the dark surface. 

In washing a white woolen shawl it should 
be done as lightly and quickly as possible in 
water into which a little borax has been dis- 
solved with soap jelly, rinsed in three waters 
and dried very quickly in the wind, if possible. 
Mild soap should be used, as a strong alkaline 
soap has a tendency to turn white goods of an 
animal fiber yellow. 

Light woolen dresses should be picked care- 
fully to pieces before washing and thoroughly 
brushed, even if they are white, for light col- 
ored dresses collect dust just as much as dark, 
though it does not often occur to us to brush 
them. Before putting the pieces in water notice 
very carefully any dirty spots. Wash one piece 
at a time and squeeze the water out of it with- 
out twisting or wringing. It should be rinsed 
in several waters, each containing borax, and 
then finally in clear water, in which a well- 
beaten egg has been dissolved. If it is a 
tinted fabric, salt or vinegar should also be 
added. Shake thoroughly and iron with an 
iron not hot enough to scorch before quite dry.. 
All flannels should be ironed with a very mod- 
erate iron. 

In the case of very heavy woolens they 
should be quite dry before ironing. Take a 
handkerchief or piece of muslin and wring it 
out of water, placing it between the garment, 
right side up, and the very hot iron indispen- 
sable with heavy goods, redip it in water, tak- 
ing care not to let the iron touch the bare: 
material on the right side, as it would make it 
shiny. If there are bulging parts stretched 
out of shape, they may be pulled as far as 
possible into shape while they are being ironed 
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under a damp cloth. In the case of trousers 
the seams should first be pressed on the wrong 
side on a long, narrow board shaped for the 
purpose. They should then be folded—almost, 
but not precisely, with the seams meeting at 
the bottoms of the trouser legs, and pressed all 
over with the wet cloth and very hot iron, 
taking care to bring the front crease exactly 
in the right place. 

In ripping and washing a lady’s heavy skirt 
(most good makes of serge, especially dark 
blue, will wash much more easily than flannel, 
especially if tailor made, since tailors always 
shrink goods before making them up), the best 
plan is to have them mangled or pressed when 
half dry; they will then look almost as good 
as new if made up over a stiff new lining. 
If they get creased in pressing, holding them 
for a few minutes in front of a good fire will 
speedily take out the creases. This is also a 
good way to freshen dresses which have 
become rumpled in packing. 

It is a good plan before knitting socks o1 
any garment which will be frequently washed 
to shrink the wool or yarn thoroughly while 
it is in the skein, before winding it, by soaking 
it in tepid water. Otherwise, unless very 
loosely knitted, it will be liable to become too 
hard and tight after washing, whereas when 
it is well shrunk beforehand it is not necessary 
to give it any very special attention subse- 
quently. Many people shrink flannel before 
making it up for the same reason. 

Owing to the difficulty of washing flannels, 
their tendency to shrink and the high price 
of pure woolen goods, there is noticeable, dry 
goods merchants will tell you, a reaction from 
the universal favor they enjoyed ten years ago, 
though for delicate people and anyone inclined 
to rheumatism, woolen vesture is still in high 
favor. Outing, cotton flannel or flannelette, 
as it is variously named, has in a large measure 
superseded the use of flannel in the matter of 
children’s-winter night gowns ‘and similar pur. 
poses, not only because it is so much cheaper, 
but because it requires no special care in the 
washing, and when new, though not so warm 
as flannel, is a great deal warmer than calico 
or muslin. 

Mixed fabrics, too, are not to be altogether 
despised, as they do not shrink so badly as 
pure woolens, even though Moses did forbid 
the children of Israel to have their garments 
woven of wool and linen mixed, charging them 
to confine themselves either to the one or to 
the other. 
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FASHIONS FOR GIRLS 


NEW WAISTS AND COLLARS FOR GIRLS 


For girls who are no longer little girls, Fashion prescribes styles which are modeled on 
those suitable for young ladies, but at the same time requires that in simplicity they approach 
those for children. Of the waists and collars shown above, the first collar gives a decided 
finish to a plain cloth dress cut in a small V at the neck, and filled in with ecru cloth stitched 
with black, and with a band collar of the same. The ecru linen of the wide adjustable collar 
is embroidered in flax thread, and the series of openings, through which blue ribbon passes, 
are buttonholed. The ribbon, edged with narrow black velvet, is woven in and out and ter- 
minates in crossed ends finished with medallions of embroidered linen. 


In No 2, one of the prettiest of the new boleros is illustrated. It is of dark blue 
cloth, perfectly plain except for the three-cornered sections cut from the fronts, faced, and 
turned down from the shoulders. The edges are all trimmed with dark blue braid; and a 
long scarf of poppy red silk (matching the waist in color) is fastened below the high straight 
collar, passed around the neck, crossed in the back, the ends brought forward and tied in the 
same knot with the two ends of the same silk fastened under the revers of the bolero. 


The blouse waist, No 3, is of the new shape, as plain and smoothly fitted as possible 
at the sides, with the pouched front somewhat exaggerated. It is developed in brown French 
flannel, trimmed with braid of a darker brown and cut steel buttons. The straight full 
sleeves are gathered into bands which match the wide collar, and the standing collar has a 
section of the cloth, fastened down by buttons, over knotted ends of dull green ribbon 
matching those on each side of the full front at the waist. 


The collar, No 4, is of heavy Irish lace, in two parts; the band around the neck being 
cut with the new deep point in front, and the cape portion smoothly fitted. Four shades of 
narrow blue velvet, the lightest at the top, are stitched on, as indicated, with black and tied 
in a loose bow with short ends. 


In No 5 we have one of the fancy collars that lighten a dark winter gown. It is of 
smooth white cloth, fastening invisibly in the back, and is trimmed with yellow silk braid. 
The bottom is cut in irregular points, and lengths of soft yellow silk, shirred each side of the 
front extension, are knotted into a careless bow with ends. 


The sailor blouse, No 6, is of coarse gray homespun, with bands of smooth scarlet cloth 
and small silk-covered buttons of dark gray. The shield and standing collar are of scarlet; 
the pointed effect in front emphasized by a narrow strap fastened down with buttons. The 
sleeves, fuller than is usual at the wrists, are gathered into scarlet bands, above which small 
clusters of plaits are covered with pointed straps, extending from the wrists, and fastened 
down with buttons. 
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She Leople She Meets — 


The infallibility of a cooking teacher is never 
questioned by her pupils. I saw an instance 
of this once when Mrs Lincoln was giving a 
lecture on pie crust. She had rolled her paste, 
lined the plates and finished the most mar- 
velous of all pie creations, a lemon filling cov- 
ered by a wonderful meringue. It stood eight 
inches high like a miniature snowdrift of 
sweetness. 

“It will take about seven minutes to set,” 
said the teacher, and she popped it in the oven. 
The door of the lecture room opened and a 
woman came in who quietly took a seat at 
the end of the hall. Mrs Lincoln glanced up, 
looked her belated listener straight in the face, 
then tried to go on with her lecture. She 
rolled crust, lined plates and made pie fillings, 
but with an abstracted air very different from 
that of the vivacious, interested lecturer she 
had been before the door opened. Seven, ten, 
fifteen minutes passed. Women nudged each 
other, lookedanxious and talked in constrained 
whispers. The mind of each of the hundred 
women in that room was on that meringue, 
which required seven minutes to set and was 
getting twenty. The lecturer had wholly for- 
gotten it. At last her memory was jogged in 
the most apologetic fashion by a meek. little 
woman who sat in the front row. Mrs Lin- 
coln thanked her cordially and hastened to the 
rescue of a well-crisped lemon pie; then she 
smilingly explained almost the only downfall 
in her lecturing experience. The late comer 
was an old school friend whom she had not 
met since girlhood days. The audience laughed 
and showed real appreciation for even an 
overdone meringue. 


Mrs Kate Douglas Wiggin, who spends her 
summers in the lonely wilderness by the Saco 
river, Maine, has every year to face the same 
problem, which follows thousands of house- 
wives to their country homes, the problem of 
inducing the typical hired girl to enjoy the 
migration from town. “It takes no end of 
diplomacy and work to keep help here,” Mrs 


Wiggin confessed. “Allow a girl to grow 
homesick for the city, the next thing you 
know you are alone, miles from markets, and 
struggling to cope with country inconven- 
iences. I have learned that the easiest solu- 
tion of the puzzle is to make country life as 
pleasant as possible for a girl. One cannot 
expect her to endure drudgery without a break 
of brightness in the long summer. I try to 
make the sojourn in the country so pleasant 
for our girls that they will be as eager to 
come as we are. Every day when ‘their work 
is done my sister or I take them for a drive. 
I plan that they make friends among the coun- 
try people about our home. When there is 
a village entertainment I fancy they would 
enjoy, I arrange to have them there, and 
many an evening my sister or I spend playing 
checkers with them, or some game _ which 
lightens the monotony of kitchen Ife.” 


I heard a reminiscence the other day of Wil- 
liam McKinley, which shows the genial, con- 
siderate side of the man in the small things 
of life. I will tell it as told to me by the tiny 
actress, Ida Muelle: 

“When I was playing Dame Drusilda in The 
Brownies, we sang for three nights in Canton 
to enormous houses, for the city was full to 
overflowing; the tide of human immigration 
had turned thither, election was just over, and 
Major McKinley was our president-elect. One 
day I went to the modest Canton home, one 
of the throng treading constantly in that direc- 
tion to speak the cordial congratulations we 
all felt. I was fortunate; I found Major 
McKinley alone, with nobody by but his old 
pastor. I had such a gracious reception, and 
it warmed one’s heart, the cordial things our 
president said about professional people. He 
spoke of some of his favorites on the stage 
and his favorite plays; then he talked of our 
production, and he laughed heartily over a 
humble little hit I had made. I must explain. 
In our opera I encountered a demon three 
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times my hight, and he bellowed at me, ‘Keep 
off the grass!’ While in Canton I changed 
my usual answer, as given in the lines, and 
said, ‘I don’t see any grass. Oh, I suppose 
you think I am walking in Major McKinley’s 
front yard!’ Every night that brought down 
the house, for Americans had trampled the 
major’s front yard till not a spear of grass 
remained in it. The newspapers quoted the 
line, and you heard it ’round town. McKin- 
ley laughed heartily over it while we sat look- 
ing out on the beaten turf, then he said, ‘Well, 
come around to-morrow and you will see it 
in better condition, for I am expecting men 
here right away to re-sod it.’ 

“Don’t!’ I pleaded; ‘please don’t, major; 
my lines would fall perfectly flat unless the 
lawn stays like this. Please don’t touch it 
until the Brownies leave town!’ And if you 
will believe me, he didn’t. He went right in 
the house to telephone in order to let his 
beaten yard remain untouched for a week.” 


“We were on our way west to fill an engage- 
ment beyond the Rocky mountains,” said an 
actor friend of mine, “when we were buried 
in a snow storm; not one of your ordinary, 
deliberate blizzards of the east, but a mad, 
whirling onslaught of whiteness, which in an 
hour or two obliterated the mountains, the 
rails and all creation. It was the day before 
Christmas and we had been planning for a 
great dinner at a big hotel. We could not 
have it, so we did the next best thing: we 
made merry over it. The great plows that 
would come over the mountains and push a 
path through the drifts could not arrive in time 
to save us from spending Christmas day in 
the snow tomb, so we set to work to cele- 
brate. We were in a special car, with a din- 
ing car attached, and we took possession of the 
kitchen. The ladies of the company announced 
that they would serve the dinner. Victuals 
were not as bountiful as they might have been; 
the buffet of twenty years ago was not the 
elaborate store of supplies of to-day, besides, 
we had expected to reach our destination on 
Christmas eve, and the pantry was not stocked 
for a siege. Miss Mary Anderson was the 
merriest of our party. She accepted the situa- 
tion with a breezy, girlish exhilaration that 
was inspiring, and as I watched her flitting 
about, with her uprolled sleeves and impro- 
vised apron, I debated whom I admired most— 
the rarest of players, or the radiant, impulsive 
girl. 


“Miss Anderson’s contribution to our feast 
was a steaming tureen of bean soup. It had 
a history. The beans came from the baggage 
car. A bag of them had been transported with 
the properties, to be used for heavy rain in one 
of our productions. They made a splendid 
soup and formed the piece de resistance of our 
dinner. In the afternoon we gathered about 
a Christmas tree. It was a spindling cedar, 
torn from a niche in the snowy pass by three 
adventurous young actors, who nearly got lost 
in the drifts. Its load of candles was sparse 
enough; the bulk of them were wax tapers 
from our match boxes, and their glimmer was 
short and faint. The tree, however, was rich 
in Christmas gifts; nobody was forgotten, to 
the humblest of the stage hands, and many 
of Miss Anderson’s gifts were things she had 
been working on for months. We pulled out 
of the snow drift the day after Christmas, in 
time for a postponed dinner, but I would not 
exchange the memory of that merry imprison- 
ment for all the bountiful Christmas days that 
have followed.” 


Americans smile in a benign but unbelieving 
manner when I say the Scotch eat crow. They 
grow sarcastic, or ask what the Scotch don’t 
eat. Then I wish crow was in the market. I 
would make such a pie as even nursery rhymes 
tell not of, invite the unbelievers and let them 
unknowing fall to. After the finger bowl 
course they would acknowledge the Scotch do 
know what's what. It isn’t the old, lousy crows 
that are used; it is the tiny, plump nestlings 
just beginning to plume themselves in pin- 
feathers. It may be cruel, but they are taken 
from the nest, their necks are speedily wrung, 
then they are tossed to the hunters waiting 
below, who sometimes have to beat the old 
birds away with a stick. The toothsome things 
are cleaned, trussed into morsels no bigger 
than a child’s hand, and it takes a veritable 
twenty-four of thern.to make a pie. They are 
peppered and salted, cooked ten minutes in 
the oven, then covered with paste and baked 
slowly for an hour. If you had tasted crow 
pie you would disdain squab forever after. 
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Flowers 


SA) UWI have had great success 
in keeping cut flowers. es- 
pecially hothouse roses and 
carnations, since I learned 

USS how much they like an all- 
over bath. Every night I clip the ends off 
of the stems and put the flowers into a pail of 
water deep enough to let the blossoms float on 
the surface. In the morning they are as fresh 
as when first cut, and I have had hothouse 
roses last a week by this method, when usually 
a day and night in the vase withers them.—Mrs 
F. W. Cooke. 


WTo keep a rubber plant in excellent condi- 
tion, Miss Malcolm, see that there is plenty of 
mold about its roots. That it is kept suffi- 
ciently watered but not soaked. Give it a 
shower bath about once a week and when it 
has dried sponge off the leaves with milk. Let 
it have plenty of light but no direct sunshine. 


UWThree good roses, hybrid perpetuals, are 
Alfred Colcomb for red, Mrs John Laing for 
pink and Madame George H. Bruant for white. 
The latter is not good when full blown, but 
the bud is perfect and the foliage unusually 
fine.—G. 


vyAbout all our palms require is that all dust 
be kept off the foliage. This is of the utmost 
importance, as palms positively refuse to do 
well otherwise. See that they have moisture 
supplied to the roots as needed, which in 
spring and summer should be about every day. 
In fall and winter they require only moderate 
watering. They can be grown from seed, but 
it is slow work and it is better to get those 
already started. The scale insect is their worst 
enemy. A wash of dilute alcohol will kill 
it, but must be washed off well afterward. A 
wash of weak lye soap is the best preventive, 
but, like the alcohol, must be well rinsed off 
at once. Go all over the plant and leave no 
spot untouched with the soap. Palms should 
have a soil composed of good garden soil, leaf 
mold, rotted cow manure and sand, one half of 
garden soil and the other half equal parts of 
the rest. The roots grow downward, conse- 
quently they require a deep pot. Put in pots 
just large enough to supply their wants, make 
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the soil light and firm, ar- 
range for good drainage, 
and place the crown so it 
will be just above the soil.— 
Mrs W. M. Knoer. 


WI started a cactus from a 
single leaf six years ago 
in some moist sand. After it was well 
rooted I placed it in a two-quart tin bucket in 
the bottom of which was plenty of drainage, 
some well-rotted manure on top and then 
common garden soil. Twice it has been re- 
potted. Anyone can grow it, it is so very easy 
of culture. These‘tactuses don’t need so much 
sun as some varieties, but require rest in a 
dark cellar during the winter. The plant with- 
out the flowers is not very attractive. It sei- 
dom has a nice shape, but when we consider 
the many deep red blossoms as large as a 
teacup, and its hundreds of stamens, the bush 
is overlooked. It is known as Phyllocactus 
Ackermanni, sometimes called sword, knife- 
blade or sawtooth cactus. When it is done 
blooming it can be set in qn out-of-the-way 
corner and almost neglected. It does not 
freeze easily, for mine stood an amount of cold 
that killed geraniums.—M. Kreskey-Knoer. 


WFor hyacinths in pots, select healthy, solid 
bulbs without regard to size, the secondary 
ones being fully as satisfactory as the largest. 
A five-inch pot wi.l answer for an ordinary 
bulb. Fill with good potting soil and make 
an opening in the center, put in the bulb and 
pack the earth around it, leaving the upper 
third above the surface. Put in any sheltered 
position where they will not get too much 
water and cover the entire pot with coal ashes 
to a depth of six or eight inches. Over this 
throw a covering of forest leaves to prevent 
freezing. When blooms are wanted, bring the 
pots into the house and bring to the light 
gradually until the tops which have started 
under the ashes have acquired their natural 
color.—G. H. 


WThere is more danger in overwatering than 
in not giving enough water to most plants. 
Even callas do better not to keep the soil sat- 
urated. Give water only when the top of the 
soil is dry, and if possible pour the water in the 
saucer. 
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A Midwinter Luncheon 


vis Prepared at the New England Covking 
School of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


“Our menu for to-day,” said Miss Downing, 
the principal, “would make an excellent mid- 
winter luncheon and it is not very elaborate 
in preparation if part of the cooking should be 
done the night before. On our bill of fare 
we have tomato bouillon with oysters, casse- 
role of rice and veal with tomato sauce, choc- 
olate cake and maple parfait. We have here 
a piece of cold veal, with the stock in which 
it was cooked, that provides the base of two 
dishes, the bouillon and the casserole. I have 
also ready on the stove two cups of hot 
steamed rice. 

“First for the bouillon. Cook together one 
can of tomato and one and a half quarts of 
bouillon, one chopped onion, one small bay 
leaf, six cloves, one teaspoon of celery seed 
and half a teaspoon of peppercorns. Cook for 
iwenty minutes. Strain, cool and clear, then 
strain into cups over parboiled oysters. For 
this soup a brown stock would be best suited, 
but I do not have it to-day; instead I have 
veal stock enriched by two teaspoons of beef 
extract. When the bouillon is cooked, clear 
it exactly the same way as if you were mak- 
ing a plain clear soup. Beat the white of one 
egg lightly, just enough to separate it, and add 
io it the eggshell broken up. When the stock 
has cooled add this and set it where it will 
come slowly to the boil, stirring it constantly. 
The egg will attract all particles of tomato 
and everything solid. Let it boil two minutes, 
then strain very carefully through two thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth. It will be perfectly 
clear, but with the red tomato coloring. If it 
were left to cool it would become a solid jelly. 

“While the bouillon is cooking prepare the 
oysters. I have here a pint of the shellfish. 


First add to the bowl in which they are one- 
half cup of cold water, in which they must be 
washed. Stir them slightly in this and pick out 
each one by itself, rejecting every particle of 
shell or foreign matter. Strain the oyster 
liquor and put the oysters back in it to parboil. 
Lift them from the fire as soon as the edges 
begin to curl. Put a few into each cup, pour 
the hot bouillon over and serve with croutons. 

“The casserole of rice and veal makes a very 
appetizing as well as a sightly dish. I have 
here a melon mold in which it will be steamed. 
First of all butter it with a brush, going into 
every crevice. Line the mold about three- 
quarters of an inch or one inch deep with the 
hot steamed rice. Prepare a mixture to fill the 
cavity, using two cups of finely chopped veal, 
seasoned very highly with salt, pepper, cayenne, 
celery salt, onion juice and lemon juice. Then 
add one-fourth cup of cracker crumbs, one egg 
slightly beaten, and enough hot stock to make 
it stick together. The mixture must not be 
too moist nor too dry. Fill in the center of 
the mold with this, leaving about Gue inch at 
the top not filled. Into that put rice, smoothing 
it down, then put on the buttered lid of the 
mold and let it steam for forty-five minutes. If 
it should happen that you have no mold for the 
casserole, use a basin or bowl of tin or granite- 
ware. An earthen bowl would be too thick: 
it would not cook quickly enough. Then sup- 
posing this bowl has no lid, simply butter a 
round of paper on both sides, having it large 
enough to cover and fold down. The buttering 
will prevent the paper lid from sticking to the 
rice and the water will run off the greased sur- 
face without moistening the casserole. Turn it 
out on a platter, garnish with parsley, and pour 
about it tomato sauce. This dish is very nice 
made with cold mutton and is an excellent 
method for using any meat left over; lamb, 
chicken, beef or turkey will do, 
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GOOD 


“For the tomato sauce use half a can of to- 
mato, two teaspoons of sugar, eight pepper- 
corns, a bit of bay leaf, and half a teaspoon of 
salt. Cook together for twenty minutes, rub 
through a strainer, and add one cup of brown 
stock. Brown together four tablespoons of 
butter and four tablespoons of flour. By 
browning this you get a bright red sauce; if 
you only rub the buttter and flour to a paste 
you get a pink sauce. Since we have no brown 
stock we will use veal stock enriched with beef 
extract, just as we did for the bouillon. Pour 
the hot liquor over the browned flour, beat 
with a wire whisk till smooth and creamy, then 
pour over the casserole. 

“The chocolate cake calls for half a cup of 


butter, which ought to be thoroughly creamed 
in a deep bowl with a wooden spoot.. Grad- 
ually add one cup of sugar, then the yolks of 
two eggs, well beaten, and the whites whipped 
to a stiff froth. Pour in half a cup of milk, 
add one and a half cups of flour sifted with 
two and a half teaspoons of baking powder. 
Beat thoroughly, then add two ounces of choc- 
olate, melted in a bowl over a boiling teakettle, 
and half a teaspoon of vanilla. Butter a shallow 
cake pan, then flour it and into it pour the bat- 
ter. Bake forty minutes. 

“The maple parfait is a very rich dessert. 
Beat four eggs slightly, or if you have been 
making a souffle, angel cake, or anything in 
which a number of whites of eggs have been 
used, take instead of four eggs the yolks of 
eight. Pour slowly on the beaten eggs one cup 
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CASSEROLE OF RICE AND VEAL, THE LARGER PICTURE SHOWING THE INTERIOR AFTER CUTTING 


of hot maple syrup. Put the mixture in a 
double boiler and cook till very thick. If it 
is not thick enough it will separate when added 
to the cream. Allow the custard to cool, then 
add to it one pint of cream. First whip the 
cream till very stiff. If it is heavy cream’: 
will be in danger of turning to butter in the 
beating, so add four or five tablespoons of mili 
to thin it. Beat the mixture well and pack into 
a tin mold. Have a mold which will hold ex- 
actly the quantity prepared, enough to fill it to 
the brim. If the mold is too small there will 
be two difficulties: it will not be easy to take 
out, and if there is a space at the top the salt 
water has a chance to enter. To set aside al! 
danger of salt spoiling it, paste up the edge of 


the lid with lard. Simply put a bit of lard on 
the end of a thin knife and scrape it on around 
the crack till it is covered. Take four parts of 
ice to one of salt and into this chilled mixture 
plunge the mold. As soon as it strikes the 
brine the lard around the lid will harden and 
it is perfectly safe to drop it, like a sealed pack- 
age, in the icy pail. It will take three hours 
for the parfait to freeze. If you are in a 
hurry add more salt. A mousse is frozen in 
the same way. This mixture of ice and salt 
is also the proper combination for packing ice 
cream after freezing.” 


Dip you ever try brickdust to clean agate- 
ware? It is less expensive than other articles 


sold for such purposes, and far more effectual. 
—E. B. V. H. 
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A FEW HINTS 


A Few Hints on Marketing 
By Frances B. MontTGOMERY 


The most economical roast you can buy is 
beef; there are three kinds of roast of beef: 
ihe porterhouse, or tenderloin roast, the rib 
and shoulder roasts. The first costs the most; 
it has a flat bone through the middle, with a 
tenderloin on the under side, and a length of 
meat and gristle beyond the bone called the 
jank. This flank is often cut off before the 

vast is cooked, and corned by the butcher, or 
clse is cut off after it is cooked, and used with 
the odds and ends to make soup. In choos- 
ing this cut notice that the upper part is wide, 
the bone narrow and the tenderloin nearly 
round when looked at from the side. The rib 
roast should be the first two or three ribs, 
unless you have “money to burn,” for, as the 
number of ribs increases, the layers of fat 
and gristle widen, and there is greater waste, 
as well as increased weight. 

Notice your cut well, and if you see a water- 
colored line crossing the meat, don’t buy it. 
The butcher will tell you it is fat; don’t 
elieve him, for when you get it home and try 
io carve it, you discover to your sorrow that 
i is gristle, pure and simple, that defies the 
harpest knife, and that a roast weighing 
enough for two days’ dinner will hardly do for 
one meal. This roast can be left as it is, with 
the bones in, or the bones can be taken out 
and the meat rolled and skewered. This is 
done by the butcher. Third comes the shoulder 
roast; an excellent roast, if properly chosen. 
Ask to see the shoulder; look at it well; buy 
the upper side and see that the cut you are 
io buy is where the red part of the meat is 
good and wide, and the white streaks of fat 
are few. If you get the right cut and have it 
rolled, it is equally good eating as the rib roast 
and costs from three to four cents a pound 
less. But if not carefully selected it is not 
profitable, for there will be too much fat. 

Next in order come the beefsteaks; the 
porterhouse, the sirloin and the round. A 
porterhouse steak is simply a thin porterhouse 
roast, and should be chosen just as you did 
the roast, namely, a large tenderloin, a wide 
upper and a narrow bone. A Delmonico steak 
is a porterhouse steak without any tenderloin; 
it costs proportionately less, and is most desir- 
able when a small steak is wanted. The best 
cut for a sirloin steak is just after the porter- 
house cuts, where the tenderloin is large, the 
upper part is wide and the bone narrow. In this 
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steak look out for gristle, or when cooked and 
served it will curl up like a crinkled rose leaf. 
The round steak is cut from the leg, either 
above the round bone or below it. The upper 
part is more tender and costs a little more than 
the under side. In my opinion this steak is im- 
proved if you have the butcher pound it well 
on both sides before he sends it home. 

Veal is calf, and should be light colored, not 
dark red like beef. A fillet of veal is all solid 
meat and is the round of veal. The small 
round bone is removed by the butcher, who fills 
the hole with a piece of salt pork. Four or 
five pounds means enough for quite a large 
family. There is no waste in this cut, so the 
few cents more a pound are not extravagant. 


Veal cutlets are slices from the leg. The 
hock end is near the shin bone, and in choos. 
ing the cutlet do not buy a cut that is near 
this hock end, for there it grows stringy, and 
will be tough. Buy where the meat is the 
widest. This is also improved by being 
pounded on both sides. Veal chops are very 
good, but veal chops left in one piece, with 
the bones cracked apart, called a loin of veal, 
roasted and well stuffed with seasoned bread 
crumbs, is much better. The lean part of the 
shoulder of veal makes delicious hash, either 
minced on toast, with a brown or cream gravy, 
or mixed with potatoes and browned in a little 
butter. One pound will make enough hash for 
three or four people. 

There is not much choice in buying lamb 
or mutton, for here you have to trust your 
butcher; for lamb—I am not talking about 
spring lamb—must be a yearling and hang the 
proper length of time to be tender and not 
stringy. I know of no signs by which you can 
learn these two important facts. The choice 
of parts lies in the hindquarter and forequarter. 
The latter is a few cents a pound less, but does 
not go as far. If you have a small family 
and do not wish to buy a leg of lamb you can 
buy lamb steaks, cut from the round of lamb. 
They are very good, but each steak is small. 
There is another roast of lamb, not often heard 
of, namely, the shoulder, cut and rolled and 
kept in shape with skewers. When carved 
you cut between each skewer, and each piece 
looks like a rolled loin chop. Lamb chops are 
the most expensive meat you can buy, whether 
you buy rib chops or loin chops. 

If you buy mutton chops there is so much 
fat that they weigh heavy, and there is but a 
small part of each chop that is fit to eat. A 
loin chop has the least waste. 
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And now we come to chickens, turkeys and 
ducks, any one of which, to be good for roast- 
ing, must be young. How to choose them? 
There is one test that never fails: tender flesh 
under the wing. If this breaks easily when 
the wing is pulled forward, or if you can easily 
break it with a push in of your thumb, you 
need not doubt its youth. If you have a family 
who all desire breast, choose a short-legged 
breed, for the longer the legs, the more sparing 
is the flesh on the breast. A chicken to fry 
well, after the true Maryland fashion, should 
not weigh over two pounds. In buying turkeys 
and ducks, the same rules will apply. 

If these few hints will serve to lessen the 
timidity of ignorance that attacks the young 
woman who first goes to market, and makes 
her a prey to the wideawake butcher, I shall 
feel as if I were being avenged upon the many 
butchers who have taken advantage of my 
own gullibility in years past. 


Confections of Orange Peel 
By Caro.tine C. SHEA 


The peel which comes from the thick-skinned 
rather than the Florida oranges, is best for 
the following purposes; that of the delicious 
seedless orange, which has heen so plentiful, 
is the most satisfactory. For the following 
recipes, save the peel of from six to a dozen 
oranges; remove the “white” entire in so 
doing, as that is what makes the preserved 
peel good, and it should not be discarded or 
left on the orange. 


Sugared Orange Peel 

Cut the peel into strips half an inch or less 
wide and two or three inches long, cover with 
water and let stand until the third day (if 
longer it will not spoil), changing the water 
each day. Measure, and to each cup of peel 
take one cup of sugar; put in a granite or 
porcelain kettle and cover with boiling water. 
Put over the hot fire, and when it boils up 
push back where it will simmer only; cook 
three hours, or until ed syrup is almost thick 
enough to ‘candy. While hot, turn into a 
strainer, let the syrup, of which there should be 
but little, drain off, then turn on a large platter 
and stir in all the granulated sugar it will 
absorb. When cold, the sugar should be in 
little crystals all over it, and it should be so 
dry that it will not soil the hands in the least, 
yet perfectly soft. It is very nice after dinner, 
as it aids digestion, and much liked at teas. 
Save the remaining syrup and sugar for next 
time. Cut the preserved peel in bits, to put 
in cake, or chop fine for frostings. A dainty 
bit to put in the holiday candy box. 


Orange Syrup 

Prepare the peel as in the above; that of any 
kind of orange will do. After soaking as 
directed, chop and measure, using one cup of 
peel to one of sugar. Put in the preserve 
kettle with the last water used in soaking, add- 
ing more if necessary. Place on the back of 
the stove where it will just simmer, and let it 
remain three or four hours, adding water if 
needed, so that the syrup may not grow any 
thicker than maple. Very nice to use in place 
of maple syrup. 
Orange Honey 

Prepare the peel as in the above, and after 
it has soaked, chop it fine. To every cup of 
peel use one of water and one of sugar. Boil 
slowly in a preserve kettle until it is the con- 
sistency of thick honey. Serve with bread and 
butter, or with hot roils. Very nice. 


In the winter it is well to make one lot of 
the sugared peel without soaking, but follow- 
ing the other directions. This is for mince- 
meat, fruit puddings and cake. 


Sandwiches for Luncheon or Tea 

Chop the sugared peel fine and put between 
thin slices of buttered bread, or between thin 
crackers. Chop equal quantities of ‘the pre- 
served peel and stoned raisins, and use as 
above. 


Sugared Grape Fruit Peel 

Save the peel of three or four grape fruits ; 
soak three days in water, changing the water 
once or twice a day. Cut in inch-square 
pieces, and with a small, sharp knife remove 
the thin yellow rind, throwing it away; if the 
fruit is very bitter, soak another day. To each 
cup of the peel use the same amount of sugar; 
put in a kettle, cover with boiling water and 
cook exactly as in the recipe given first. Roll 
some of it in granulated sugar and some in 
powdered sugar, while hot. This is a delicious 
confection. It may be served as it is, or it 
may be covered with creams of different 
flavors, such as are used in making cream 
candies, a brandy cream being very fine for an 
after-dinner dainty. The syrups from all these 
recipes may be used in fruit punch. 


The sugared peel should be kept in tightly- 
closed tin boxes, and it will keep a long time 
quite fresh. 


SuHoutp the winter supply of maple syrup 
show signs of fermenting, pour it from the 
cans into a preserving kettle, and add one 
teaspoon of butter to each quart. Bring to the 
boil, then bottle. After this treatment it will 
keep indefinitely. 


Atways add a pinch of soda when cooking 
canned tomatoes for any dish. It will do 
away with a metallic taste which is unpleasant, 
although not harmful. 
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THE SARDINE IN 


The Sardine in Its Variety 
By ELeanor M. Lucas 


In whatever form sardines are served, be 
careful to drain them free from oil. This is 
accomplished by placing them on soft blotting 
paper, or if in haste, allow cold water to gently 
low over them, then drain and wipe dry. 


Broiled Sardines 

These are subject to great diversity with 
materials usually on hand. After draining 
from the oil, place in a double broiler, and broil 
four minutes over a brisk fire. Serve on hot 
toast with any preferred sauce. A maitre 
(‘hotel butter, or any of the beurres, composes 
or savory butters so familiar to the French chef 
and that have the appetizing, fresh, buttery 
‘lavor, may be used, or spread over the sar- 
dines a tartare or other piquant sauce. 


Broiled Curried Sardines 


Mix one tablespoon of curry powder and a 
‘ablespoon of very finely chopped olives. Roll 

cach sardine in this, then dip in cracker 
crumbs that have been mixed with melted but- 
ter, and broil quickly. Place on strips of toast 
ind serve hot. These are good served with 
. banana salad, made by peeling and slicing 
ihe bananas crosswise and mixing with a 
french dressing. Serve on little blanched let- 
tuce leaves. 


Sardine Rarebit 

Broil the sardines. Toast some narrow 
strips of bread on one side and place the sar- 
lines on the untoasted side. Set in the oven 
until the sauce is made. For every twenty 
sardines use the following ingredients: Melt 
one tablespoon of butter, add two tablespoons 
of grated cheese, stir until the cheese is melted 
and add gradually the beaten yolk of an egg 
mixed with one-fourth of a cup of thin cream. 
Stir until smooth and thickened; add half a 
teaspoon of salt, a teaspoon of tabasco sauce, 
and pour over the sardines, a few spoonfuls to 
each sardine. Serve at once with quarters of 
lemon. 


Deviled Sardines 


Cover the sardines with French mustard, 
sprinkle lightly with cayenne, dust with cracker 
crumbs and broil. Serve on toasted crackers 
with cheese and olives. 


Sardines, Pompadour Style 

Put a tablespoon of butter in a pan, add two 
tablespoons of finely chopped onion, let sim- 
mer ten minutes, stirring frequently, and add 
two tablespoons of cream, a little salt and a 
dusting of paprika. Coat the sardines with 
this, dip in cracker crumbs, then in beaten egg, 
and again in cracker crumbs. Lay in a bak- 
ing pan and place in a hot oven to brown. 
Serve hot, garnished with parsley. 


Sardines with Sauce 
Scrape the sardines, heat in a quick oven 


and arrange on slices of fried bread. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs, add one tablespoon 
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each of vinegar and tarragon vinegar, a tea- 
spoon of made mustard, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoon of salt, and one tablespoon of butter. 
Cook over hot water until thick, pour a little 
over each sardine, garnish with lemons and 
parsley. Serve hot. This is an excellent dish 
for a fish course at luncheons. Serve with 
it some tiny potato balls, cooked in salted 
water until tender, drained and covered with 
a maitre d’hotel butter. This is made by chop- 
ping very fine some parsley, to a tablespoon 
of which add a tablespoon of butter and the 
juice of half a lemon. Cream together, but 
do not heat. When well mixed, add to the 
hot potatoes, stir and serve at once. 


Sardines en Coquille 

Drain the oil from two cans of sardines, 
scrape, remove the bones and break the fish in 
small pieces with a fork, but do not mash. 
Add half their quantity of fine bread crumbs, 
half a teaspoon each of salt and paprika, a 
tablespoon of finely chopped parsley, and a tea- 
spoon of onion juice. Mix lightly, place in little 
scallop shells, dust with fine cracker crumbs 
and pour over each a teaspoon of sweet cream. 
Place in a hot oven for ten minutes. Serve 
hot. 

Excellent salads are made from sardines; 
for this purpose use the boneless variety. A 
nice salad is made by arranging a little fish 
on a bed of crisp shredded lettuce, pour over 
a French dressing and sprinkle the whole with 
chopped chives or olives. 

Another salad is made from four hard-boiled 
eggs, a box of sardines and a bunch of cress. 
Wash and drain the cress, cut it into short 
lengths, and form a border in a pretty plate. 
Arrange the sardines in the center and dispose 
about them the eggs, cut in slices. Pour over 
a French dressing. The whites of the eggs 
can be cut into rings and the yolks grated over 
the green cress. 


Tomato and Sardine Salad 

Select firm tomatoes, peel them, scoop out 
some of the seeds, sprinkle with salt, let stand 
ten minutes, then drain. Remove the skins 
from twelve sardines. Mash with a fork, add 
a tablespoon of vinegar, a tablespoon of 
chopped chives, a dusting of cayenne and half 
a cup of chopped celery. Fill ten tomatoes 
with this mixture, set on ice to chill, thrust 
a little sprig of cress in the top of each tomato 
and serve. Chopped olives may be added, and 
a few leaves of fresh tarragon improves the 
flavor. Chopped cabbage and a little celery 
salt may be substituted for celery. 


A very pretty salad is made by scraping the 
sardines carefully, so as not to mash them. 
Have ready as many tiny timbale molds as 
wanted. Line these with liquid aspic jelly, 
place the sardines around the sides, with the 
heads toward the top of the mold. In the 
bottom put a stoned olive, then fill the molds 
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carefully with aspic, and set on ice to harden. 
Turn out in a pretty dish, surround with tiny 
lettuce leaves or with cress, and serve with a 
French dressing, pouring a little over each 
mold. 


Sardine Sandwiches 

Of few things is there a greater variety. The 
bread should be stale enough to cut tidily, yet 
fresh enough to be appetizing. White bread, 
entire wheat, brown or graham bread and tiny 
rolls from which the spongy interior is scooped 
out, are all to be commended as a variety. The 
sardines are freed from skin and bones, and 
mashed smooth; this is spread over the but- 
tered bread, and on this thinly sliced cucum- 
bers are laid. The slices of cucumbers should 
be dipped first in a dressing of salt, pepper and 
vinegar. This is covered with a plain slice 
of bread, the two being pressed together. The 
sardines can be mixed with the yolks of hard- 
boiled eggs or with a little grated celery or a 
few chopped gherkins, or olives may be used. 

Sardine butter is a delightful adjunct in 
sandwich making. Remove the skin and bones 
from ten sardines, and mash very fine. Boil 
some parsley for ten minutes, drain, squeeze 
dry and chop fine. Use two tablespoons of 
this to above amount of sardines. Pound the 
parsley and sardines until they form a paste, 
add a pinch of cayenne and two tablespoons of 
butter. Mix to a creamy consistency, adding 
a few drops of onion juice and a tablespoon 
of lemon juice. This mixture is spread over 
the bread, after being chilled, and any other 
flavoring or combination of flavorings may be 
used. A pinch of curry powder, or a few 
chopped capers, or perhaps some chopped 
chives, or a fresh tarragon leaf, whichever one 
has on hand, will give that variety for which 
we strive in the cuisine. 


A Cuarinc-DisH Dainty—Melt two table- 
spoons of butter in the blazer, add two table- 
spoons of flour and slowly add one cup brown 
stock. Cook until smooth, then add two cups 
cooked liver cut in cubes, yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs rubbed through a ricer, whites 
chopped fine, and one-half cup sliced mush- 
rooms. Season with one-fourth teaspoon each 
of salt, paprika, Kitchen Bouquet, one-half 
teaspoon mustard, two drops tabasco sauce, 
three tablespoons Madeira. When thoroughly 
heated, serve.—Miss Stella A. Downing, prin- 
cipal of the New England cooking school. 


A ue tp for cleaning the insides of bottles, 
always at hand, is a handful of tacks, their 
rough edges easily dislodging particles which 
adhere to the glass——Mrs E. R. B. 
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Molasses Candy 


By Bee PRactIcaAL 


I suppose “everybody” thinks she knows 
how to make molasses candy; but it is surpris- 
ing to find how often it doesn’t turn out just 
as we expected. Nine times out of ten, it is 
the fault of the molasses, for molasses, like 
many other things, is not “what it used to be.” 
Ordinarily one uses#what happens to be in the 
house and takes the risk, but in making a large 
quantity—for a candy-pull, for example—it is 
better to be sure you afte right before you go 
ahead. Get the molasses at a candy factory, 
or of a confectioner who makes part of his 
stock ; they have a quality—or rather the prod- 
uct of another process of making—which is 
not kept by grocers. To cook a gallon of mo- 
lasses, divide into two (or better, three) large 
granite-ware or porcelain-lined kettles and set 
on the range. Heat till dissolved about three 
pounds of coarse granulated sugar in one pint 
of water and add to the boiling molasses, with 
a big tablespoonful of butter to every quart, and 
a half teaspoonful of cream of tartar to every 
kettle. 

In the early stages, before the mixture needs 
undivided attention, thoroughly grease platters 
or tins with butter, or, far better, with sweet 
salt pork. To make good candy it is advisable 
not to have too hot a fire, and it is necessary 
to stir constantly toward the last. Someone 
who is not engaged in this absorbing part of 
the work should be at hand to try the bubbling 
masses by dropping a little, often, from each 
kettle, into a cup of icy cold water. It is not 
done till brittle, and when it reaches that point 
it burns if neglected a moment. Only those 
of constant experience in candy making can 
tell by a peculiar sound when the molasses 
is done; amateurs would better depend on the 
water test. Add at once upon taking from the 
fire two teaspoonfuls of vanilla to one kettle, 
and one or two cupfuls of broken nut meats— 
either one kind or mixed—to another, leaving 
one plain; and pour in shallow sheets to cool 
for pulling. 


ONE wAy in which to get something for 
nothing is to send for a sample copy of Goop 
HousEKEEPING—provided the sender be not al- 
ready a subscriber. Sample copies of recent 
numbers are sent free on request, and are a 
very rich ten cents’ worth. 
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CHOCOLATE IN VARIOUS GUISES 


Chocolate in Various Guises 


By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Chocolate Hearts 

Melt, by standing over hot water, three 
ounces of unsweetened chocolate; add a pound 
£ sifted powdered sugar and mix thoroughly ; 
work to a stiff yet pliable paste with the 
unbeaten whites of three eggs (or less), adding 
vanilla to flavor. If the paste seems too soft 
add more sugar. Break off in small pieces and 
roll out about one-fourth of an inch thick, 
sprinkling the board and paste with granu- 
lated sugar instead of flour. Cut with a tiny 
heart-shaped cake cutter (any other small cake 
cutter will do), and place on pans oiled just 
enough to prevent sticking. Bake in a very 
moderate oven. When done, they will feel 
frm to the touch, a solid crust having formed 
cver the top. They should be very light, and 
will loosen easily from the pan after being 
ellowed to stand a moment to cool. The suc- 
cess Of these cakes depends upon the oven, 

hich should be not as cool as for meringues, 
nor quite so hot as for sponge cake. If prop- 
erly made, they are very excellent and but 
little labor. Use the yolks for chocolate 
whips. 
Chocolate Whips 

Beat the yolks of three eggs and three table- 
spoons of sugar until light. Dissolve one 
heaping tablespoon of grated unsweetened 
chocolate, one tablespoon of sugar and one 
tablespoon of hot water; when dissolved, add 
slowly a pint of milk heated to boiling; pour 
this hot mixture over the beaten eggs and 
sugar, and cook in a double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until it thickens. When cool flavor 
with vanilla and place on the ice. When ready 
to serve half fill small punch glasses with the 
custard and heap cream whipped, sweetened 
and flavored over it. 


Chocolate Cookies 

Take a scant cup of butter, a heaping cup 
of light brown sugar, two eggs, a teaspoon of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoon of cloves, a cup of 
almonds, cut fine, without blanching, a cup 
of currants, cleaned and dried, two ounces of 
unsweetened chocolate dissolved in half a cup 
of milk, and flour enough to roll; before add- 
ing the flour, put into it a heaping teaspoon 
of baking powder. Mix in the order given; 
roll out about one-eighth of an inch thick; cut 
with any preferred cake cutter and bake in a 
moderate oven. Make a rather thick sirup of 
half a cup each of granulated sugar and water 
boiled together, and brush the cakes with this 
sirup as soon as they are taken from the oven. 
Chocolate Fingers 

Make a sponge cake of three eggs, a cup of 
sugar, one-fourth of a cup of boiling water and 
a cup of flour. Beat the yolks of the eggs and 
sugar until light, and add in succession the hot 
water, whites beaten until stiff, and flour. Bake 
in a moderate oven, in an oblong sheet, about 
half an inch thick; cut, when done, in strips 
about three inches long and half an inch wide. 


For the icing take three cups of granulated 
sugar, a cup of water, three ounces of unsweet- 
ened chocolate and vanilla to flavor. Boil the 
sugar and water together until it spins a thread, 
then pour in a thin stream over the chocolate, 
which should be melted by standing over hot 
water; mix well and flavor with vanilla. Let 
the mixture cool slightly, beat with a wooden 
spoon until it grains, then stand in a pan of 
boiling water and stir constantly until it melts. 
Keep in hot water while coating the cakes. 
Dip each cake in the melted mixture, then in a 
saucer containing granulated sugar; coat all 
sides and place, without touching each other, 
on a clean plate. If the chocolate mixture gets 
too thick, add from time to time a few drops 
of hot water, keeping it well melted during the 
entire process. For best results the work must 
be done rather expeditiously. These cakes are 
very delicious and may be served appropriately 
for afternoon teas, receptions or evening 
affairs. 


Chocolate Pudding (Baked) 

Beat until light and thick the yolks of six 
eggs and a cup of sugar; add in successive 
order half a teaspoon of vanilla, one-fourth 
of a pound of grated sweet chocolate, a cup of 
almonds, chopped fine without blanching, the 
stiff-beaten whites of six eggs and half a cup 
of sifted bread crumbs in which is mixed a 
level teaspoon of baking powder. Butter well 
a pudding form, turn into it the mixture, and 
bake in a moderate oven from thirty to forty 
minutes. Serve with meringue sauce. To 
make the meringue sauce boil together half a 
cup of sugar and half a cup of water until the 
mixture forms a soft ball when dropped in cold 
water, then turn it slowly over the stiff-beaten 
whites of two eggs. Beat well and flavor with 
vanilla. Turn out the pudding and pile the 
sauce around its base, completely encircling it, 
and decorate, if desired, with chocolate candies. 
This very elegant pudding can also be boiled 
by turning into a well-buttered pudding mold, 
dusted with bread crumbs. It will require 
about an hour and a half of steady boiling. 
Spanish Chocolate Cake 

Dissolve on the back of the stove half a cup 
of grated unsweetened chocolate, one-fourth of 
a cup of granulated sugar and two tablespoons 
of milk. Beat to a cream one-third of a cup of 
butter and a cup of powdered sugar; add two 
eggs, one at a time, beating well, and half a 
teaspoon of vanilla; next add the dissolved 
mixture and beat thoroughly; now add. grad- 
ually one-fourth of a cup of milk, a cup of 
flour and a teaspoon of baking powder, the 
baking powder mixed with a little of the flour 
and added last. Bake in an oblong sheet about 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Place an ounce 
of unsweetened chocolate in a small teacup, 
and stand this in a pan containing boiling 
water, to melt it. Boil together until it forms 
a soft ball when dropped in cold water, a cup 
of granulated sugar and five tablespoons of 
milk; take from the fire, add vanilla to flavor 
and beat until white, yet soft and creamy; 
spread smoothly on the cake at once, while the 
cake is yet warm; then coat immediately with 
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‘the melted chocolate, using preferably a soft 


pastry brush, although a knife will serve the 
purpose. Cut the cake in squares or diamonds 
and serve the same day it is made. This is a 
very choice recipe, making an elegant cake. 
Filled Chocolate Loaf 

Make a sponge cake, as directed for choco- 
late fingers, and bake in a solid loaf, either 
round or oblong. This will make a rather 
small cake, but it is sufficient for a family of 
six. For a larger family double the recipe. 
When cool take out the center, leaving a rim 
half an inch thick on the sides and bottom. 
Make an icing of two ounces of unsweetened 
chocolate, a cup of sugar, half a cup of water, 
and vanilla to flavor. Melt the chocolate and 
add to it slowly the sugar and water boiled to 
a sirup which will spin a thread. Flavor and 
brush with it at once the entire cake, inside and 
out, until it is well coated. Just before serv- 
ing, fill with rich, sweet cream (about a 
cupful), whipped, sweetened and flavored. This 
is truly a delicious cake, well worth a trial. 


Chocolate Pudding (Frozen) 


Beat the yolks of three eggs, half a cup of 
sugar and a level saltspoon of cinnamon 
together until very light; add slowly a cup of 
milk heated to boiling, beating well; then pour 
gradually over an ounce and a half of unsweet- 
ened chocolate melted by standing over hot 
water. Place this mixture in a double boiler 
and stir constantly until it thickens and coats 
the spoon. When cold add a cup of rich cream, 
vanilla to flavor, and freeze. Prepare and have 
ready a cup of candied fruits, figs and seeded 
raisins. Cut the candied fruit and fig in thin 
slices, the raisins in halves. Make a sirup of a 
quarter of a cup each of sugar and water, add 
the fruit, boil until it is tender and plump, then 
drain. Add the drained fruit to the frozen 
mixture when it is almost done, and finish 
freezing. When done, put in a quart melon 
mold, and let stand an hour or more packed in 
ice and salt. Whip a cup of cream, sweeten 
with two tablespoons of sugar, and flavor with 
either a tablespoon of brandy or of maraschino. 
Turn out the frozen mixture, and surround 
with the whipped cream. This pudding is as 
beautiful as it is choice. 


Bacon Fat—I do not agree with A. S. 
Mercure, who throws bacon fat in the coal 
scuttle. It strikes me—unless the bacon fat 
were burned—as being a waste of good ma- 
terial. I save drippings from roasts, fat from 
the top of soup stock, sausage, ham and salt 
pork fat till a bowlful is gathered, then I 
clarify it and it is the nicest fat possible where- 
with to saute almost anything. It is not to 
be despised, either, as shortening for ginger- 
bread or cookies.—I. G. C. 


BoILeD BEEF’S LIVER, sliced very thin when 
cold, makes a very dainty luncheon or supper 
dish—E. B. V. H. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A “Good Housekeeping” Breakfast 


Scientifically Analyzed and Indorsed by a 
Leading Authority Upon Domestic Science 
[Extract from Ellen H. Richards’s New Book, The 
Cost of Food ] 

In Boston’s most respectable daily (The 
Advertiser) of August 9, 1901, there appeared 
a heading: Feeding Four on “Twenty-Five 
Cents a Day. In an article, criticising an arti- 
cle in a leading household magazine [Goon 
HovuseEKEEPING] it said: “And most of these 
statements won’t hold. Without wishing too 
sharply to criticise the statements of Miss 
, the teacher of the cooking 
school, it is impossible to accept some of her 
statements. She said: ‘Three of the students 
of our class were chosen to give a breakfast 
at graduation. We were allowed $3 to buy the 
materials, and we had twenty-four guests. 
We had the best of everything and it cost us 
just $2.80. Here is the menu we served: 


Strawberries with cream 
Hominy with cream 
Broiled shad French fried potatoes 
Sliced cucumbers Rolls 
Coffee 

“*T remember strawberries cost twenty-five 
cents a quart, and we required three quarts. 
We served two large shad, and $2.80 covered 
the breakfast, including the smallest details.’ 

“Here it is not the cost of the meal that 
awakens surprise, but one of the items. Miss 
says that twenty-four guests, and pre- 
sumably the three students who got up the 
breakfast, twenty-seven in all, were served 
with three quarts of strawberries. Will any- 
one who remembers what a quart of straw- 
berries shrinks to by the time the berries are 
hulled try to divide it into nine portions, and 
say if the result constitutes what anyone could 
conscientiously term a helping of straw- 
berries ?” 

Here the snapshot of the daily news purveyor 


-needs correcting. A “quart” of strawberries 


such as the writer had in mind which “‘shrinks,” 


-etc, purchased when the fruit is dear, does not 


yield much, if any, over a pint, but the “quart” 
of selected native berries such as would be 
used by these young cooks at this time of year 
would measure very nearly the estimated quan- 
tity. Six portions are allowed for a quart by the 
caterers, and in a case like this, where econ- 
omy was enjoined, eight portions to a quart 
was not so very niggardly after all. Just for 
the amusement of it, the author determined 
the quantities, mainly according to an estimate 
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A “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” 


by Miss Huntington, author of the Dietary, 
and the food values of the menu as given. The 
results, shown in the accompanying table, are 
most instructive and completely vindicate this 
class-work : 


BREAKFAST 


spoon of ginger, same of ground cinnamon, 
brown sugar to taste, a pinch of salt, and two 
tablespoons of powdered cracker, to thicken. 
Sprinkle the top with grated cocoanut. Bake 
in hot oven from thirty to forty minutes. To 


BREAKFAST FOR TWENTY-FOUR PERSONS 


Grams 


Strawberries, three quarts 

Sugar, four and one-half pounds ... 
Hominy 

Thin cream, three cups 

Shad 

French fried potatoes 


Butter for fish and rolls 

Cucumbers 

Coffee 

Sugar, two pounds, four ounces .... 
Cream, one and one-half cups 


Total for meal 
For one person 
The standard ration 


So that the three little cooks could have 
made a fair breakfast without seriously rob- 
bing the guests. Since fat and starch or sugar 
are to a certain extent interchangeable, the 
slight lack in fat is, in our dietary, made up 
of carbohydrates, and since an exact division 
is neither necessary nor desirable, one of the 
other meals could easily remedy any deficiency. 
This particular case is given in detail simply 
because it illustrates so admirably the follow- 
ing points, which the author wishes to empha- 
size: 

Ist. Popular disbelief in and distrust of the 
efforts made to teach more exact methods in 
catering. 

2d. Failure on the part of the teachers to 
bring their methods within the comprehension 
of the average reader. 4 

3d. General ignorance of the nutritive value 
of food materials as purchased. 

4th. Common neglect of the element of 
waste in preparation and in assimilation. 

5th. The results tabulated furnish an illus- 
tration of one way in which the teaching may 
be made more practical. 


GRATED PUMPKIN Pie—Many housewives are 
unfamiliar with the fact of the economy of 
labor, as well as the delicious result, in 
uncooked pumpkin for pies. Having removed 
the pulp and seeds, cut into convenient pieces. 
The tiresome task of removing the rind is 
unnecessary. Grate one pint of the pumpkin 
to the pie. Put through a cloth bag to remove 
all water. Then change to a good sized bowl. 
Add two well-beaten eggs, a little milk to make 
creamy, two tablespoons of molasses, one tea- 


2,264 
2,038 


Carbo- 
hydrates 
138.0 
864.0 
438,0 
724 32.5 


Cost Protein Fat Calories 


775 
3,537 
2,246 
1,460 
2,250 
1,260 
1,042 
8,160 
5,382 

180 


105 272.0 

340 
28.6 


432,0 


1,768 
73° 
3,829.0 
160.0 
140.0 


28,736 
1,197 
1,010 


assure a well-baked under crust, prepare the 
crust a day or two before, lining the dish. This 
is advisable for all pies. Remember there is no 
cooking of the pumpkin beforehand.—M. 
Frances Rankin. 


VeaL CutTLets—Cut slices of veal in pieces 
for serving, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip 
in flour, egg and crumbs and fry slowly, until 
well browned, in salt pork fat or butter. 
Pour over one and a half cups of brown sauce, 
and cook slowly on the back of the range until 
tender. Arrange on hot platter and strain 
sauce around cutlets; garnish with parsley. 

Brown Sauce: Brown three tablespoons of 
butter, add three tablespoons of flour and stir 
until well browned. Add gradually one and a 
half cups brown stock or water. Season with 
salt, pepper, lemon juice and Kitchen Bouquet. 
The trimmings and bones from the cutlets 
may be put on with one and a half cups cold 
water, allowed to boil slowly, strained and 
used for stock in the sauce.—Miss Stella A. 
Downing, principal of the New England cook- 
ing school. 


Fork WASHING WINDOWS in cold weather, 
Miss Marvel, use alcohol instead of water to 
dip the sponge in; it will not freeze upon the 
panes as if water were used. 


AT A DAINTY luncheon in Ohio, dates filled 
with neufchatel cheese were served with the 
coffee. 
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Just How 


The Little, but Important Kinks Are Overcome 
at the New England Cooking School 


Adding a sprinkle of powdered sage gives a 
good flavor to pork, whether it be a roast, 
chops, or tenderloin sauted. 

Ham is frequently too salt to fry without 
previous preparation. Put the slices in tepid 
water and let them stand on the back of the 
range to soak out the salt, not to boil, for 
about half an hour. Drain dry between towels, 
then fry in a hot spider. When a whole ham 
is to be baked or boiled, let it stand over night, 
covered with cold water. 

Pierce sausages with a fork before frying. 
This will prevent them from bursting. 

Never throw water from boiled beans down 
the sink; it leaves an odor no sweeter than 
the water in which cabbage has been cooked. 

Half a tablespoon of mustard mixed with 
the water poured over beans in the baking 
gives a fine flavor and makes beans more easily 
digested. 

Yellow-eyed beans are very good to bake, 
as well as the common white variety. 

The best way to singe a fowl is to hold it 
over the flame in a gas stove or a saucer full 
of burning alcohol. 

Always strain the juice from parboiled 
oysters before adding it to the soup. In par- 
boiling the albumen coagulates and forms the 
fine black flakes that often are found floating 
in oyster soup. They do not in any way spoil 
the flavor, but the sight of them is not appe- 
tizing. 

If a chicken, turkey or duck has a heavy 
odor, suggesting that it has been kept too long 
in cold storage, clean at once, wash inside and 
out with soda water, dry and sprinkle the 
inside with bits of charcoal. Put pieces of 
charcoal under the wings and legs, and leave 
over night in a very cold place. The odor will 
be almost gone in the morning and the flesh 
will be found to be fine and tender. 

When crackers are used in stuffing a fowl, 
use less dressing than if bread crumbs were 
the base of the forcemeat. Crackers swell 
more than crumbs, and if too much dressing 
were used the skin of the fowl would be apt to 
crack. 

In broiling a chicken expose ‘the flesh side a 
longer time to the fire than the skin side, which 
will brown more quickly. 

When boiling a fowl do not add salt till the 
last hour of cooking. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Sometimes a chicken or turkey will brown 
too fast during roasting. Cover with a but- 
tered paper during the last hour in the oven, 
tucking the paper in carefully about the fowl. 

When stuffing is to be served cold always 
add an egg, which improves the taste. 

If your family is small, or a turkey is large, 
do not carve more than one side of the bird. 
It leaves the remainder in more sightly con- 
dition for a second appearance at table. 

Always scrub a goose inside and out with 
hot strong soap suds; it is the only method 
which will effectually remove the oily sub- 
stance which exudes from the skin. After 
this treatment wash well in cold water, hold- 
ing under the faucet, and dry with a towel. 

Tough ducks or fowls ought to be steamed 
for an hour, then roasted. They will be much 
improved for this tendering process. 

The secret of a good brown sauce is to brown 
the butter, not burn it, before adding the flour; 
then brown both together. After pouring in the 
stock, if it is not dark enough, add a spoonful 
of caramel or kitchen bouquet. Always allow 
a larger amount of flour for brown sauce than 
for white; the browning of the flour takes 
away from its thickening properties. 

If a sauce has to be set away, put a little 
butter_on top to melt, while still hot. It will 
prevent a crust forming on top of the sauce 
as it cools. 

The knowledge of making sauces is most 
important to the good cook, and it is a very 
simple knowledge to acquire. White, brown, 
Hollandaise and drawn butter sauce are the 
base of nearly all others, and from these 
with slight variations may be evolved soubise, 
shrimp, caper, egg, espagnole, mushroom, 
piquante, olive, champagne, celery, lobster, 
Bearnaise, Trianon, Figaro, Creole, port wine 


and currant jelly sauces; nearly all the addi- 


tions requisite to any meat dish found in every- 
day use. 

If any fat has spattered the stove while fry- 
ing or broiling, wipe it off immediately with a 
newspaper. 

Never add wine or flavoring extracts to a 
dish till it is cold. If put in while hot much 
of the flavor passes off in the steam. 


ALL CANNED VEGETABLES should be opened 
and set aside, if possible out of doors, for 
some time, perhaps half an hour, before using. 
Thus the oxygen, removed in the process of 
canning, is restored to them, and with it much 
of the fresh taste—Ruth Hall. 
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Little Savings That Count 


If you happen to have a cup or two of 
dressing left from a turkey, spareribs or veal, 
use it in stuffed peppers, which make a deli- 
cious cold weather dish. Cut the stem end 
from a pepper, remove all the seeds and pith 
from the inside and fill with the dressing. 
Set in a granite dish and coat each pepper with 
melted butter. Bake until brown and 
shriveled. Serve with potatoes as a meat 
course. If there is not enough dressing on 
hand to fill the peppers, mix with any tasty 
left-overs which may be in the refrigerator, 
such as celery, cold oysters, small remains of 
meat or poultry, boiled chestnuts or hard-boiled 
eggs. Any of these ought to be chopped fine, 
then break them up in the dressing and mix 
lightly with a fork. 

In large groceries and cracker factories it is 
possible to buy broken crackers at less than 
half the retail price. They may not be pre- 
sentable enough to serve when company 
arrives, but they fill a large variety of uses. 
Half the bulk of them are half-crackers, 
slightly broken or misshapen. They may be 
picked out and when put in a pretty cracker 
jar are quite “allowable” at the family table. 
Save smaller pieces for chowders and pud- 
ding, then roll the remainder for cracker dust, 
which can be used in scalloped dishes, cro- 
quettes, forcemeat, fried oysters and dressings. 

One of the most economical and tasty cuts 
of beef is the shoulder clod. It is solid meat, 
slightly mottled with fat. It is delicious as a 
pot roast or when cooked as beef a la mode. 
It provides a large amount of rich brown 
gravy and when cold cuts in sightly slices. Its 
last condition may, be varied, as savory little 
stews, hash, minced on toast, or it can be made 
into croquettes. The shoulder clod cannot be 
classed perhaps as a cheap meat; it costs from 


fifteen to eighteen cents a pound, according to 
locality, but in the end it proves cheaper 
because every morsel of it is eatable and tender. 
As a rule it weighs from eight to ten pounds, 
and a butcher prefers to sell it in-one piece. 

If dried mackerel, salmon, halibut or codfish 
grows very dry, make a rather weak brine of 
salt and water and freshen the fish in it for 
twenty-four hours. 

After cooking a tongue, save the water for 
soup stock. Boil it down, after taking out the 
meat, till only three pints are left. Use onion, 
coarse outside stalks of celery and a pinch of 
thyme for seasoning. Strain and serve with 
noodles or croutons. 


In Place of Meat 


There are foods that may take the place of 
meats, now so high in price, and provide an 
equal amount of nourishment. Beans and 
peas are at the top of the list. Their value, 
when made into soups, is large. Split peas or 
green peas cost only four cents a pound, and 
beans are about the same price if bought in 
ten-pound packages. For a family of six per- 
sons a tureen of delicious split pea soup can 
be prepared at a cost of about eight cents, 
which, with crackers, makes a very satisfying 
dinner, followed by a simple dessert. Here 
is the recipe by which such a soup may be 
prepared: Pick over one cup of split peas 
and soak all night in cold water. In the 
morning drain under the faucet and add two 
and a half ‘quarts of cold water, a two-inch 
cube of salt pork and half an onion, sliced 
fine. Simmer slowly till quite soft, then press 
through a puree strainer. Melt together three 
tablespoons of butter and two tablespoons of 
flour, add a dash of pepper, one and a half 
teaspoons of salt and pour in two cups of 
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62 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


milk. Add the puree from the peas and allow 
it to just come to the boil. 

Among other soups which cost very little 
and are most appetizing as well as satisfying 
are dried green pea soup, black bean and lentil, 
cream of lima bean, corn, potato and tomato 
soups. If you happen to have the stock in 
which a ham, corned beef or a tongue has 
been boiled, utilize it with a soup in which 
legumes are the base, leaving out the milk. 
It will be more nourishing and make use of 
an excellent stock which is thrown away in 
many households. 


Dates in All Sorts of Ways 


Few housewives give dates the appreciation 
they deserve. They are exceedingly cheap and 
can be utilized in an endless variety of ways. 
In all sorts of recipes which call for raisins, 
currants and fruit peel, dates can be substi- 
tuted, allowing a slightly larger quantity than 
of the richer fruit. They can be bought dur- 
ing a large portion of the year for less than 
five cents a pound, while raisins cost twice 
that amount. Dates are also more wholesome 
than raisins and peel and they are quite as 
delicious in a pudding or sauce. Children are 
fond of them. Be very particular in the prep- 
aration of dates, they require thorough wash- 
ing. Remember, they were dried in the none 
too cleanly hands of the orient. When using 
them pull apart with the fingers and wash 
through several waters till the last bath is 
clean. 

Try dates in apple sauce during the winter 
when fruits are scarce. Pare and quarter the 
apples, cook them partially, then add half the 
quantity of dates, stoned and halved. Let them 
stew till the fruit is tender. Serve hot or 
cold. If cold a nice accompaniment is cold 
boiled custard. 


Prunes, the boarding house abomination, 
are the same only in name with carefully 
washed (breathe it not, many good house- 
keepers fail in this), thoroughly soaked and 
well cooked ones. Add very little sugar when 
they are nearly done. The California prunes 
are so sweet that they require very little sugar. 
A few well-cooked prunes, stoned and placed 
on the top of a dish of cereal, make a pleasant 
change.—Maria A. Hawley. 


Small Economies 


THE usual way of curling a feather with a 
knife or paper cutter is tedious and if much 
indulged in wil! completely ruin a fine plume. 
Try this instead: Take an old-fashioned curl- 
ing stick or a round ruler and hold the feather 
close to it lengthwise. Fold the down care- 
fully and softly around the wood. Now slip 
over it a closely fitting bag made of any clean 
scrap of silk, and a trifle larger than the curl- 
ing stick. Hold the bag in the steam of the 
kettle until it is thoroughly dampened. Then 
place by the register or in any warm place 
to dry out thoroughly. When the bag is 
removed the feather will be found nicely curled 
and without any damage to its texture. 


A pair of handsome curtains may be evoked 
from an old pair that is badly torn, or even 
falling to pieces. Patch the curtains, first of 
all, with pieces of lace as much like them as you 
can find. Then line the curtains with cheese- 
cloth of the color of the room decorations. 
It is not worth while, of course, to purchase 
expensive linings, but if there is old pale silk 
in the house it will serve beautifully, even if 
in the last stages of fading. Take a slender 
needle and crewel of a shade a bit paler than 
the lining used, and outline the pattern of the 
lace boldly. The effect will be found charming. 
—Mary Dawson. 


A TAILOR gave me a few ideas on cleaning 
with gasoline so as not to leave that unsightly 
ring about a spot. Ever since I have been 
able to clean the worst soil from the most 
delicate of satins or silks. He said: “Use as 
a sponger some of the same material as that 
to be cleaned, and rub with the weave, length- 
wise always. Rub till dry!” Ona spot of ink 
in the front of my gray wool gown he told me 
to use a dampened match head and apply only 
to the inky spot to prevent spreading. What 
success I had is proven by the unblemished 
front of that gown to-day—Q. E. D. 


SHoutp the lamp stream up and blacken a 
whitewashed ceiling, a layer of starch and 
water applied and allowed to dry, will, when 
brushed off, remove the greater part of the 
lampblack.—Mrs E. R. B. 


A LITTLE borax added to the water will 
shorten the process of washing out an ink- 
stand.—Mrs E. R. B. 
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THE COST AND NUTRITION 


THE LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF CAR- 
BOHYDRATES IN 
OATMEAL IS SHOWN 
BY THE SHADED 
PORTION OF THIS 
DIAGRAM, THE FAT 
(BLACK) BEING 
SMALL AND PROTEIN 
(WHITE) BUT LIT- 
TLE LARGER 


OAT” AL 


The Cost and Nutrition of a Breakfast 


Here is an ordinary breakfast, composed of 
oatmeal, coffee, ham and eggs, baked potatoes 
and bread and butter. It is interesting to note 
the amount of nourishment furnished in this 
menu, designed to feed six persons on a cold 
winter morning. There is, as one will see by 
a glance at the accompanying diagrams, a fair 
amount of the warmth of fat and carbohy- 
drates. It is also an inexpensive breakfast, 
averaging nine 
cents per person. 
The amount and 
cost of food are as 
follows: Potatoes, 
five cents; one cup 
oatmeal, one cent; 
one slice ham, fif- 
teen cents; six 


A POTATO, THE 
SHADED PORTION 


SHOWS THE propor- _ thirteen 
TION OF CARBOHY- cents; seven table- 
DRATES, THE BLACK gpoons_ coffee, 


STREAK FAT, AND THE 


WHITE LINE PROTEIN seven cents; one 


loaf bread, five 
cents; one cup thin cream, three cents; butter, 
four cents; total, fifty-three cents. 

This breakfast, with each dish cooked as 
well as possible, furnishes sufficient protein, 
fat and carbohydrates to supply enough of 
the various food elements for even a day of 
hard outdoor work. The oatmeal ought to be 
cooked in a double boiler for at least one hour, 
longer if it is possible. To accompany it and 
the coffee goes a cup of thin cream, obtainable 
from one quart of milk’ set aside twenty-four 
hours for skimming purposes. The potatoes 
are most suitable baked for breakfast, and may 
be put in the oven at the same time the oat- 
meal is set on top of the stove. To make the 
best possible coffee for six persons from seven 
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tablespoons (heaping) of coffee, put it in the 
pot an hour before breakfast, adding a few 
eggshells or a small particle of white of egg. 
Add two or three tablespoons of cold water, 
stir till the dry coffee is well mixed with the 
liquid and set on some warm corner of ‘the 
stove, where the pot will heat gradually with- 
out cooking the egg. Ten minutes before serv- 
ing the meal pour three and a half pints of 
boiling water in the pot and allow it to boil for 
two minutes, the spout corked up with a wad 
of tissue paper to keep the fragrance of the 
coffee from escaping. When boiled enough, 
add a few tablespoons of cold water and set 
the pot where it will keep hot but not boil. In 
five minutes it will be clear and brown as 
sherry. 
Carbohydrates are the compound in food 
which includes sugar, starches and gums; the 
heat-forming element, 
the fuel which keeps 
the body warm and 
also forms fat. Fat 
is a more concen- 
AN EGG, WHEREIN trated heat-forming 
THE BLACK STREAK Is element. When car- 
FAT AND THE SMALL bohydrates are miss- 
WHITE END PROTEIN ing in food, almost 
the same element is supplied by fat, and vice 
versa. The white portion, except when 
marked waste, stands for protein, the albumi- 
nous element of food, oe 
that which supplies 
brain tissue, muscle 
and nerve energy. In 
the adjoining  dia- 
gram of a section of Broil&p HAM 
broiled ham, the black patch indicates the 
proportion of fat, the smaller white end indi- 
cating protein. 


Waste 


TEPID TEA cleans grained wood better than 
best. Damp tea grounds used in sweeping a 
carpet where the pile is too deep to use salt 
will brighten it wonderfully. Try putting three 
teaspoonfuls of Japanese tea into the next 
apple pie you make and see how you like the 
flavor.—Anne Warner. 


A LOAF OF BREAD, 
THE SHADED PORTION 
BEING THE PROPORTION 
OF CARBOHYDRATES, 
THE BLACK STREAK 
FAT AND THE WHITE 
PORTION AT THE RIGHT 
END PROTEIN 
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Tue PusBrisHer’s Desk 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORE 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


JANUARY, 1go2 


A College Woman’s Number 


The March number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
while containing its regular features in their 
usual variety and strength, will be in addition 
a College Woman’s Number. The discussion 
of domestic science in its relation to colleges 
for women will be varied with special fea- 
tures, including a story in this vein by Miss 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, the author of Fa- 
bles for the Fair and The Imp and the Angel. 
Miss Daskam is a recent graduate of Smith 
college, and one of the brightest of American 
short story writers, being a favorite of the 
readers of the Century, Harper’s, Saturday 
Evening Post, etc. Special illustrated matter 
concerning women’s colleges throughout the 
country, some naive confessions of college 
graduates, and a beautiful “college girl” cover, 
will be among the fascinating novelties of the 
March number. As we said before, this ma- 
terial will not crowd out the regular features, 
which will be especially good. 


A Stroke of Fortune 


“It is a curious and, I think, a flattering 
commentary upon your judgment and enter- 
prise, that you are the first to draw me on the 
subject of my eating and cooking experiences 
the world around,” writes Mr Julian Ralph, 
the distinguished war correspondent and trav- 
eler, to the Editor of Goon HouseKEEPINc. 
Accordingly, we have engaged a series of 
four articles from this most entertaining and 
instructive of writers, the first one to appear in 
February. They will describe The Best Meals 
I Ever Ate, Dining in China, etc. 

The magazine and its readers are exceed- 
ingly fortunate to have secured the services 
of this brilliant writer. 


Money Rewards 


It has proved a happy surprise for some of 
our readers, when, in return for their enthusi- 
astic effort to extend the benefits of this maga- 
zine to their friends, they were paid forty cents 
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for each subscription they secured. In a man- 
ufacturing town of only a few thousands pop- 
ulation, where an experienced agent had already 
taken over one hundred subscriptions to Goop 
HOouSEKEEPING, a young woman succeeded in 
a very short time in getting fifty, thus earning 
twenty dollars. Ladies have almost without 
effort gathered ten subscriptions among their 
friends, at a profit of four dollars. It is just 
this sort of service we want all over the conti- 
nent. To persons who will give their entire 
time to the work, good salaries will be paid. 
We would like to hear from such, especially in 
cities, where a wide acquaintance and short 
distances to travel render such work easy. 

Attention is called, in this connection, to 
our offer of munificent cash prizes, in addition 
to commissions, for getting subscriptions. 


The New Premium List 


The word “premiums” has become in some 
people’s minds synonymous with “trash”; 
but a glance through the new _ illustrated 
Goop HousEKEEPING premium list for 
1902 impresses the reader with the fact that 
the Goop HousEKEEPING premiums, like the 
magazine, are synonymous with “quality.” 
The assortment is varied enough to meet the 
desires and tastes of all and the offers are 
particularly liberal. A copy sent free on re- 
quest. 


Index of Volume XXXIITI 


The index to the thirty-third volume of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, comprising July to 
December, 1901, inclusive, is now in press, and 
will be forwarded on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. The index is uniform in size and type 
with the magazine, for binding. Volume 
XXXIII makes a sumptuous book of nearly 
600 pages, richly illustrated and offering a 
wide range of household information and 
inspiration, which will gain in value with the 
years. Back numbers of. this magazine are 
in constant use in a great many homes for 
purposes of reference. A strong special bind- 
ing, bringing the magazines together as closely 
and firmly as a book, costs $1; a binder to hold 
the magazines, fifty cents. To give an idea ata 
glance of the richness of a single six months’ 
volume of Goop HousEKEEPING, costing the 
subscriber only fifty cents, the following table 
shows the number of articles and paragraphs 
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THE PUBLISHER’S DESK 


printed during the last six months of 1901, 
upon certain topics: 

4 Kitchens, 

6 Luncheons, 

4 Servant, 

g Summer boarder, 
365 Thanksgiving, 
Discovery and Ex- Thanksgiving prize 

perience items, 135 dinners, 
Housekeeping, 9 Young folks’ even- 
Housework, «ing, 


By the Way 


A Rhode Island subscriber, eager to have her 
friends see and enjoy this magazine, recently 
asked to buy copies to be sent to a list of ad- 
dresses. She was enlightened as to our rule 
concerning sample copies, which are sent free, 
and her friends received copies of Goop House- 
KEEPING without cost. Subscribers all over the 
country are cordially invited to send the names 
of friends upon whom we can bestow a gift 
of a sample copy. 


Christmas, 
Cooking recipes, 


Nn ANWow 


Housekeepers are delighted with the souvenir 
that we are furnishing free to be sent with gift 
subscriptions. The souvenir consists of two 
large cards, connected with silken cord, one 
bearing a greeting to the recipient of the maga- 
zine, printed in red and green, the other a 
table of kitchen measurements to be hung over 
the cooking table. Anyone subscribing to Goop 
HovusEkEEPING for a friend is entitled to a sou- 
venir and an envelope in which to send it. 


A favorite form of entertainment in large 
communities and small, as shown by many let- 
ters received by the Editor of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING and by the perusal of the newspapers, 
is the use of magazine advertisements as puz- 
zles, charades, tableaux, and so on. In our last 
contest for ideas in entertaining, some of the 
results of which appear in the current issue, 
quite a number of the suggestions employ the 
favorite “ads” found in this magazine. Who 
says magazine “ads” are not read? 


Our machinery has been running twenty- 
four hours a day in order to print Goop 
HovusEKEEPING fast enough to supply the de- 
mand. More machinery is now being installed, 
although we previously had an extensive print- 
ing outfit. 


This magazine, as its readers have learned, 
fulfills and more than fulfills, its promises. In 
the single instance of the report of a public 


lecture by Mrs Rorer, promised for this issue, 
we have decided out of courtesy to an esteemed 
contemporary with which this lady is con- 
nected, to give our readers something else in 
its place. 


A unique feature of the work of the New 
England cooking school of the Good House- 
keeping Institute during this, its second year, 
is the demand for lessons by mail. Verbatim 
reports of Miss Downing’s lectures and the 
demonstrations are made and reproduced for 
the benefit of young women at a distance, of 
whom there are a considerable number that 
are learning in this way. There are a hundred 
pupils, or more, and the enthusiasm quite 
matches that of last year, which was very 
marked. 


There is a spot in these United States where 
the domestic service problem seems to have 
approached more nearly to an ideal solution 
than in any other place of which we are aware. 
For years the housewives of the community in 
question have been perfecting their plar, until 
they have achieved something very closely 
resembling success. Their example may be fol- 
lowed in many other places, where the condi- 
tions favor. An article is preparing for this 
magazine, giving a history of this movemeni. 


For the sum of eight and one-third cents per 
month, or one dollar a year, the bride or 
young housekeeper can be provided with as 
much enjoyment and help, in the form of a 
gift subscription to Goop HoUSEKEEPING, as 
could be secured only by the expenditure of 
many times that sum in almost any other way. 
A great many of our subscribers are cordial 
witnesses to this fact. A beautiful souvenir, 
including a table of weights and measures for 
the kitchen, is presented free to be sent to per- 
sons receiving the magazine as a gift. 


Economical methods in housekeeping have 
been from the first a considerable part of the 
mission of this magazine, and never more 
strongly so than during the past year. Still 
further to aid our readers in this direction we 
introduce in this issue a new department, 
hinted at a month ago, entitled Good Living 
on Small Outlay: Just Where to Economize. 
One of its features, as unique as useful, will be 
the translation into terms everybody can under- 
stand and remember of the most important 
facts as to the nutritive value of foods. 
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Answers to Rebus—No 469 


The answers to this rebus, published in the 
November issue, are as follows: 1. Cupid’s 
well. 2. Golden buck. 3. English monkey. 
4. Blanquette of chicken. 5. Beaten biscuit. 
6. Pandowdy. 7. Eve’s pudding. 8. Apple 
porcupine. 

This rebus proved rather difficult and only 
a few were able to send in an entirely cor- 
rect list of answers. Therefore we have con- 
cluded to award prizes to those who had only 
one mistake along with those whose answers 
were wholly correct. For the five best and 
most prompt answers, accompanied by rec- 
ipes, valuable articles from our premium list 
were offered, and these will go to Miss Ger- 
trude Straw, 593 Union street, Manchester, 
N H; Mrs F. W. Howard, 48 Nashua street, 
Woburn, Mass; Miss Frances M. Robinson, 
Lexington, Mass; Mrs S. D. Drury, 66 Para- 
dise Road, Northampton, Mass; Alice H. 
Drury, 148 South street, Northampton, Mass; 
the next five will receive each a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HousEKEEPING, and these are Mrs 
Hammond Fowler, Rockwood, Tenn; Mrs A. 
R. Witte, 303 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, N Y; 
Mrs A. E. Spalding, 8 Scott street, Cambridge, 
Mass; Mrs A. M. Tucker, Lexington, Mass; 
Mrs Mary S. Carpenter, 991 Trinity avenue, 
New York city. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE NO 468 


The answers to the twenty notable women 
puzzle, No 468, were omitted from the Decem- 
ber number by mistake, and so are given now. 
They are as follows: 1. Maria Parloa. 2. 
Adeline D. T. Whitney. 3. Mary J. Lincoln. 
4. Clara Barton. 5. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. 6. Susan B. Anthony. 7. Maude 
Adams. 8. Lilian Nordica. 9. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske. 10. Helen Miller Gould. 11. Hetty 
Green. 12. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 13. Julia 
Ward Howe. 14. Margaret E. Sangster. 15. 
Mary Johnston. 16. May Irwin. 17. Mary E. 
Wilkins. 18. Maude Ballington Booth. 109. 
Mary Baker Eddy. 20. Mary A. Livermore. 


The Cost of Food 


A book which every housewife ought to 
read carefully is The Cost of Food, by Ellen 
H. Richards. It deals in the simplest possi- 
ble manner with food, its cost, constituents 
and proper combinations for health and nour- 
ishment. A thoughtful study of the small 
volume will aid largely the woman who is 
trying to make her table both appetizing and 
nutritive. It shows her how to get the very 
most for a certain expenditure for good food. 
She may be obliged to spend no more than fif- 
teen cents a day for each dinner, or she may be 
able to allow one dollar per person. In either 
case she is taught to make the best possible use 
of that money. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York; $1. 


Bouquets 


A HEARTY “WELL DONE” 

I have read just four numbers of your most 
excellent magazine, the only ones I ever have 
seen, and I like it so thoroughly that I yield 
to the desire of telling you so, because I know 
editors as well as other mortals, like a well 
done! now and then. I find in Goop House- 
KEEPING more valuable and practical matter 
than I have ever found before in any publica- 
tion of its aim and scope, more that applies to 
my needs and appeals to my interests, and I 
have read pretty extensively of the popular 
papers of the day, and in a way am somewhat 
of a critic. Mrs L. M. Youncstoop, 

Lund, Utah. 


THE MOST HELPFUL OF MANY 

I have never had a magazine that was suclr 
a help to me in my housekeeping as this one 
of yours, and I speak from experience, for I 
have tried many. I have yet to make a failure 
of anything I have tried of the recipes con- 
tained in Goop HousEKEEPING, so I am not 
afraid to continually experiment. 

GERTRUDE SQUIRE RosiNnsoN, Fruitvale, Cal. 


IN LOVE 


I am much in love with Goop HousEKEEPING 
and have been working for its subscription. I 
can hardly wait each month for it to come. 
I enjoy it more than any other monthly I re- 
ceive. Mrs C. Cooke, 

1233 Mass St, Lawrence, Kan. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a capital magazine. 
Springfield Republican. 


Goop HousEKEEPING now stands at the head 
of all the home-making periodicals, 
ELLA FARMAN PRATT, 
Editor Little Folks, Boston. 


The New Book on Rugs 


The new and sumptuous work on rugs, by 
Rosa Belle Holt, is of real use because it is 
written for those who have not already made 
a study of this large and fascinating subject; 
at the same time it is comprehensive and 
thorough. Its title is Rugs, Oriental and Occi- 
dental, Antique and Modern: A Handbook for 
Ready Reference. The eleven full-page color 
plates, which are supplemented by others in 
black and white, are exceedingly attractive. A 
history of the rug industry, descriptive, illus- 
trated chapters upon the process of rug-mak- 
ing, a map and an account of British and 
American rugs, are representative features of 
this valuable work. The cover stamp is in 
colors, after a rug pattern, and the mechanical 
execution is of the finest. A. C. McClurg & 
Co of Chicago publish the book at $5 and $ro. 
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I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” if you will 

send the name of your grocer. If you can't do this send a two-cent 

stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 15¢. 

the book and full two-quart package (two for 25¢.). 
Many Gelatines are offered. Not all are pure. A few are good, only 
one is best—only one is absolutely pure. 


Knox’s Gelatine 


is manufactured from pure Calves’ Stock, and I guarantee that it con- 
tains no adulteration whatever. 


GUARANTEE: Buy a package from your grocer, and 

* give it a fair trial according to direc- 
tions. If you are not entirely satisfied that it has all the merit 
we claim for it—that it is not the BEST you ever used, return 
the empty package to your grocer and get your money back. 


Does any other Gelatine manufacturer make a_ similar offer? 


Here are a half dozen reasons why you should use the genuine Knox Gelatine : 


1. It is made of absolutely pure calves’ stock. 2. Itis granulated. 3. It dissolves 
in one-tenth the time of any other gelatine. 4. It sets quicker than any other kind— 
in half an hour. 5. It makes two quarts—half-a-gallon of jelly, which is a pint more 
than any other package of equal size; a QUART more than some. 6. package 
contains pink color for fancy desserts. 

But remember there are many imitations, some of similar 


®& Gay, names, that are much inferior, The genuine is spelled 
\%; m=; K-N-O-X. See that you get it. Accept no substitute. 


y 
CHARLES B. KNOX, 


40 Knox Ave, Johnstown, N. Y. 


All good grocers carry the genuine Knox Gelatine in stock. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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[LiFEBuoY SoaP 


SANITARY CLEANSER AND DISINFECTANT 


J. W. STEVENSON, 


51: Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 


“THIRTY YEARS OF HOUSEKEEPING” 


“In my experience of over thirty years of housekeeping I have used many kirids of soap, but 
Lifebuoy Soap is the king of all. I have used it the past four years, and would not be with- 
out it at any price. It is also unequalled for toilet and bath.” 

CLEANLINESS AND PURITY REIGN SUPREME IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD WHERE LIFEBUOY SOAP IS USED A THOROUGH CLEANSER 
AND RELIABLE DISINFECTAN'’T COMBINED IN ONE, AT THE PRICE OF ORDI- 
NARY SOAPS—S5 CENTS THE CAKE. 

IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SELL IT, WE WILL SEND YOU A CARTON, BY 
MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, CONTAINING THREE CAKES OF LIFEBUOY SOAP, ON 
RECEIPT OF 15 CENTS, STAMPS OR COIN. 

Mention “Good Housekeeping” and we will send you free, a valuable and interesting illustrated 
booklet, “THE FRIEND OF HEALTH.” We send it free because we want a copy in every house- 
hold in America. Address 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


MACE IN PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 FIFTH AVENUE MADE IN BOSTON 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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LAUNDRY 
Yi cleanser and disinfectant at the mame time, 
keeping the body im healtt 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MELLINS FOOD CO. BOSTON. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
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Glenwood 


That's what Good 
Cooks mean by- 


Write Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass 
for handsome booklet. 


w One of the “MINUTES.” 


Is Always 


Minute Gelatine 2 


It is of purer, better material, sets quicker and makes 
more jelly than any other equal size package of gelatine 
on the market. 

For convenience it takes precedence of all, for it dis- 
solves instantly and requires no measuring. 

AAMUPACTURED BY | Send us a 2-cent stamp and the name of your grocer 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO. and we will mail you a sample and receipt book. For 
ae 13 cents we will send our large two-quart package. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of 


MINUTE TAPIOCA and MINUTE MALTED CEREAL COFFEE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekgeErtnc. 
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McEntee, America’s foremost portrait artist. It 
cost over $10,000 to produce, and could not be sold 
at any art store for less than $1. 

This beautiful and unusual easel is a unique 
ornament, suitable to any home, and will be sent 
Free to any address upon receipt of 10 cents in 
coin or stamps, to cover postage and packing. 


Pabst Malt Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THIS ARTISTIC EASEL 


in 14 colors, is the work of Paul de Longpre, the celebrated painter of roses, and W. H. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL ROSES in exquisite 
natural colors, are not more beautiful 
than the roses which come with the use of 
It brings 

Dahst health,bloom, 
beauty ; pro- 

duces natural 

resh ing 

the "Toni sleep, and is 
Best “ a wholesome, 
nutritious tonic to tired nerves. At druggists. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovusekereEPinc. 
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of Consumption, 
Diphtheria, and 
Smallpox are most 
virulent in winter, 
Purify the waste- 
pipes, sinks, closets, 
cellars, and all sus- 
pected places with 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, 
and cheap; sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists and high-class grocers everywhere. 
Prepared only by Henry B. Platt, Platt St., 
New York. 


After the Theatre the toothsome rarebit served ina set- 
ing of “1835 BR. WALLACE” 
plate. No Christmas giftis more acceptable than this beautiful 
silverware. Modeled aiter the richest sterling patterns, it combines 
the beauty and appearance ofsolid silver with generations of wear. 

We have published a richly illustrated book by Mrs. Rorer, 
“How to Set the Table,” which we will send free on 
request. Addr-ss Dept. S. 

- WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 

Of the best deaiers everywhere. Wallingford, Conn. 


Stop Thief ! 
Scouring 
steals the 

plate. Use 


ECTRO 


before it’s 
too late. 


‘Sj, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


replied the salesman, “the 
Hartshorn Shade Roller al- 
ways gives satisfaction—per- 
manent satisfaction, because 
the best materials are used, 
and the rollers are scientific- 
ally constructed. The 
Improved 


Hartshorn 
Shade 
Roller 


REQUIRES NO TACKS 
to attach the shade. It is 
equipped with patent grips 
for holding the shade, and 
saves time, labor and worry.” 
Always insist on getting the 
genuine Hartshorn Shade 
Roller, which has the auto- 
graph signature on label of 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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h’s Grap 


ERE is life in the grape, The Concord grape is rich in 
T Roe Its nitrogenous elements feed the nerve tissues of 
the brain and body; its carbohydrates make rich, red, cours- 
ing blood; its gluten and sugar properties strengthen the muscles 
and make flesh. All that is of value in the grape is found in Welch's 
Grape Juice. 80 tons pressure extracis the life of the grape, elimi- 
nating the valueless parts. So delicately is the peculiar process 
carried out that the grape aroma, the rich color and delicious flavor 
are unchanged. No chemical is added. 
Welch's Grape Juice is a tonic food. Dr. Felix Oswald says: 
“In no other form can the human organism absorb so large a quant- 
ity of blood-purifying liquids.” To the sick, Welch’s Grape Juice 
gives health; the weakest stomach accepts it; it creates an iramediate 
vigor from which there is no reaction. Those who are well find it a 
delicious beverage. Try it on the table. 
Order of your dealer first; if 
get it, send us $3 for one doz. 


pelt express, anywhere Eas 
klet free. 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cts. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. ¥. 


ssc A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
The Dandy Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or men’s) 
perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
polish can be easily obtained. It is 
also an excellent shoe stretcher. ee @ 


Can be screwed to any casing and removed 
from socket when not in use. ASk any shoe 
dealer for it. If not obtainable, send direct. 
Forwarded on receipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER CO. 
Springfield, Mass, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPine, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“He who would rise in the world 
must pay for his yeast.”” He who ; 


would have a healthfully warm | 
home must buy the Magee Heater. | 
Tor uniform temperature is abso- 


lutely essential. The jack-in-a- 
box, now hot, now cold heaters 
are a menace. 


are easily rerulated; a roaring fire when Jack ‘ 
Frost is making havoc, or a barely noticeable condi- 
tion when he’s abscnt is readily at your command. 


Magee Heater 


i and keep the temperature always the same. That’s 
the yeast that will make your health thermometer 
tise to 100 in the shade. 

Magee Heaters for sale by all the best dealers, 
Pamphlet, fully illustrated, free. 
MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 32-38 Union Street, Boston, 
“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.”’ 


ASK FOR 


A Cough or a Cold is a Danger Signal. 
It says ‘Look Out!"’ 


Croup Is cold’s half brother—and every mother 
-knows how dangerous it is. 


| » 
DR.HOOKERS 


mother in the night, 


Striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- Syru 
able evidence of that ‘ 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for . 

this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. 


It immediately relieves the worst couch 
or case of croup. It ie pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CU., Lynn, Mass. 


will 


is the one absolutely safe remedy 
which prevents as well as cures 
coughs, colds and croup. Don't 
keep house without it. Take it at the 
first sign of a cold. It is the standard 
remedy in the homes of New England. 
It contains no opiate or injurious ingredi- 
ent. Endorsed by physicians for more than 
SO years. Made only by 


CHARLES B. KINGSLEY, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


35 CENTS AT DRUG STORES 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKkeEptnc. 
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>A SWELL AFFAIR < 


DENTS 


Toothache Gum. 
Stops Toothache Instantly. 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes; insist The Pad is made of epecially prep d asb and ed 

P — "" with fine cotton flannel, and of sufficient thickness for all pur- 

upon Dent’s, the original and only reli poses; no other ped necessary. P 
able. At all druggists, 15 cents, or sent To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 

| f, sections for extended tables. 

by mail on receipt of price. J Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application, 


6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, ilinois 


The ideal light for every purpose ; for the 
parlor, library, music room, dining ra 
room or hallway. 


BRILLIANT. any kind of 
STEADY. gas and produces abso- 


lutely the best artificial light 


known. Made .in many hand- 

some patterns costing from $5 to $50. 

Booklet, illustrating and describing the 

various styles of Welsbach Lamps, with prices, 
will be mailed free upon request. Address 


-WELSBACH COMPANY,  rectorics 


When yon write advertisers please mention Goop Housekeer!nG 
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home 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 


NABISCO 


Sugar 


Wafers. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 


BABY PATTERNS I will send 35 

patterns for 
long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 
with directions, kind and quantity of 
material used. for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also“ Hints to Prospec- 
tive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 


Use only two-thirds 
usual quantity 33c a Ib. 
In —— air tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, preserving 
Strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees I2to1l5ca Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 
Finest Fancy Elgin Creamery Butter at Cost 


MAIL OR ’PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
For NEW CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, Corner Church St. 


P. O. Box 289 Tel. 2451 Cortlandt 


1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


The BALL and SOCKET 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks 
and eycs, ete. 


P BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Scethatour trademark, 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


is on every card. You will then have the original 
and genuine; the best in finish and quality. Send 
dealer's name and 2-cent stamp for samples. Send 
6 cents for trial set. BALL and SOCKET 

ep Essex Street, Boston, " 
makers of Snap Fasteners of every, 
kind for every purpose. 


78-80 Worth New York 
68 Essex 8t., Boston, 


Hershey's CHOCOLATE-For Drinking 
Milk Chocolate -A Sweet To Eat- 


e highest attainment in chocolate making. Two combinations of rich sterilize? milk and pure chocolate, for eating 
cents for 1-2 lb. can for drinking and 6 cakes for eating, delivered free. You 


Th 
and drinking. If not at deal-rs, send 
will be delighted with these chocolates. HERSHEY CHOCOLATE CO., 1020 Chestaut St., Phila, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPInG. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


Don’t tie the top of your 

ey and preserve jars in 

he old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

@ thin coating of Pure 

Refined Parafline. Has 

no taste or odor. Is 

air tight and acid 

roof. lied. 

sefulin adozen other 

Ways about the house. 

J Full directions with 

each pound cake. 

y ZA, AL Sold everywhere, Made by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


ily app: 


New Family Record Books. 
| THE CONTINUOUS FAMILY GENEALOGY, 
RECORDS OF FAMILY ANCESTRY, 
FAMILY LINEAGE ETC. 
| Adapted for the use of any family. 
Sold by Booksellers or the Publishers. 
Send for Circular with full information, 


Arms Publishing Co., 341 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


CAN YOU READ | 


THE MUSIC MARKING & R ADING INSTRUMENT 

will read it for you, besides being better than $10 

worth of music-lessons. Price with complete instructor $1. Circular 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 


free. J. W: De E 
SE. l4thst., New York City. Kindergarten and school supplies. 938° 


(EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS 


TEA-ETTE 


EOPLE are fast learn- 
PALL ing the value of TEA- 
Mee, ETTE, and how important 
it is to use pure Tea. Phy- 
# sicians will tell you that 
Tannin is worse than alco- 
hol Poison. TEA-ETTE 
is the best grade of tea 
} with the (poisonous) Tan- 
} nin taken out, retaining all 
the good qualities that Tea 
possesses. People drink 
gi TEA-ETTE because they 
know it is the only Tea 
that is free from poison. 


ONE HALF POUND 


Tea, 


TRADE MARK 


(Sold only in original packages. ) 

People who drink Tea cannot sleep. It is the Tannin 
in Tea that excites your nerves so that you cannot sleep. 

People who drink Tea-Ette sleep like a top. 

If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his getting it for 
you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will mail you a half pound 
of either Oolong, Mixed, English Breakfast or Ceylon flavors. 
Name the flavor you want. Address Dept. N. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send dc in stamps for new Tea-Ette Calendar in colors. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks 


This is the last an- 
nouncement of our Re- 
duced Price Sale, so act 
quickly if you wish to 
take advantage of it. 

Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks made to or- 
der of bran-new 
materials,and splen- 
didly finished, at one- 
third less than reg- 
ular prices. 

All of the fabrics are 
suitable for either Win- 
ter or early Spring wear. 
Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in 
this reducti n. 

The Catalogue and 
Samples tell of many 
offerings like these : 

Suits in the newest 
models, made of up-to- 
date materials and 
lined throughout, 
suitable for Winter 
and early Spring 
wear; former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Costumes of Velveteen, Corduroy and Velvet Cords— 
former price $21.50, reduced to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes reduced to $16. 
Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 
to them ; former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Long Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 
Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, former price 
$6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$y Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Suits, Rain-proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List-will be sent 
Sree by return mail. If the garment which we make you 
should not satisfy, send it back, and we will refund your 
money. This is the last announcement of this Sale, so act 
quickly if you wish to take advantage of it; it will last only 
a few weeks and the choicest goods will be sold first. Be 
sure to say you wish the Winter Catalogue and Reduced 
Price Samples. 

Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready January 27th, 
Every well dressed woman should have one; write now, and 
we will mail you a copy with a full line of new ieas 
samples as soon as issued. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Takes 
ang 


Cake 


from the bakine tin whole and in perfect condition 
without allowing it to crumble or become scorched, 


SPARKS A NO. I BRAND 
WAXED PAPER 


affords protection to cakes in baking. It is the only 
perfect article for wrapping meats, fish and vegetables 
in the refrigerator—preserves their flavor and sweet- 
ness—keeps thein taintless. 

The ideal wrapping for candies. 

just the thing for the dinner pail. 

ade from pure bleached wood pulp and highest test 

refined white wax; water-proof, acid-proof, air-tight and 
odorless. 

Twenty large sheets of best quality 10 cents. 

Or for 59 cents will stock you up with a supply 
that will last you many months. 

Send for our little folder, “‘}iome Made Candy”— 
It tells a number of recipes. 


UNION WAXED & PARCHMENT PAPER CO., 
910 Broadway, Chambers Bidg., New York. 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value, 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. In 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. e@ 335 UNION STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKeeEptnc. 
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pleased you will surely desire 


Knives, etc, of the same design and grade which your dealer can supply. oe 
STAMPED NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE Ss etc. 
“1847 ond « see that each h pleco you purchase bears our stamp, which has for over half STAMPED 
— tury been recognized as the standard of the world. Write for catalogue MADE AND 
Rogers Q which ee an aid in selecting, GUARANTEED BY 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Suecessor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Bros.” 


If it bears the aon of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ it can be 
used with the assurance that you have the best that money 
can procure. Best in design, finish and wear—“Silver Plate that Wears.” You will be so 


Additional Pieces 


Tea Sets, 


quires fine writin 
mateh, with Initia 


on’ fine paper, will cost but 
little if made by us. Send for FREE samples and prices. 
50 elegant engraved visiting cards, with plate, only 70c. Two 
yaper, correctly engraved, and 50 envelopes to 
81.00, with Monogram gi. 25. Send only 
for dainty souvenir booklet of Monograms. 


GRAVING CO., 808 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yy our WEDDING Invitations, beautifully engraved, 


LADIES Send 25c Silver for a handsome 
9 18x18 Centerpiece, Hollyberry, 
“¥\ Wild Rose or Forget-me-not design. With 
each Centerpiece we send FREE—three 9-inch 
and six Tumbler Doilies, assorted designs, and 
our big catalog of stamped goods, all for 25c. 


, ALBERT NOVELTY Co., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


WE CARP 
floor For... 53-00 


$3.00 sik Elastic Stocking. 


TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC. 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


Write for 
pamphlet V. 


Battenberg Lace Designo Cotlars, wo WE CURTAIN YOUR WINDOW FOR 


Tie Ends, one Handkerchief, one Center; 
Six Pictures for Passepartout work, and a 
Year’s subscription to Ingalls’ Fancy Work 


Book, ALL for 25 cts. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


$1.00 


Real revelations in Brusselette Art Rugs. Beautiful 
colorings, elegant patterns—backed up by us to outwear 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


fferent articles — ion 
w vith full ‘directions! x. makins. showing 
sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes. either 
set sent postpaid for only 
25 cents. A large illustrated 
> booklet, showing everything 
necessary for mother and in- 
fant, sent free with every order 
Send silver or stamps. Address 
ATSMA, Bayonue, New Jersey 


expensive goods. Woven bothsides. Money back if not 
satisfactory. 

Lace curtains in exquisite designs, various fabrics—cur- 
| f tains with stvle in them and durability. Our $1.co curtains 
| are a revelation. 

Freight prepaid east of Rocky Mts. 
| Handsome catalog illustrating our lines. Send postal. 


SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


57 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


economical 


7h highe I ange 

ices right for st quality. have a cheaper steel ri for = ~ 
also large steel ranges, for hotels and institutions. 
the best kitchens. 


SENT FREE. Descriptive catalogue, booklet and full information. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, Practical Stove and Range Man, 
Refer to all banks and agencies. My Motto: ‘The very best for the least money.” 


write advertisers nlease mention Goon HovustKEEPING. 


ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION! 


Freight paid by me east of Mississippi River, except Louisiana, Alebome, Georgia, th Carolina 
; Florida, beyond in proportion. Free inspection and trial. CASH or CREDIT. - = 


and sues Ideal Steel Range 


sent on request, freight prepaid as above for inspection. It is the best possible to produce and 
sold on such liberal terms that anyone can buy the best steel range made. Clapp’s Ideal is 
so far er to other ranges, that you should see photographs and detailed descriptions 
each and every part to see what a — range it is. My plan enables you to 
 . yourself before payment, that 
and handsome range made. Made for those who want the “top notch” 


app’s Ideal is positively the most durable, 
i couldn’t offer such liberal terms of payment, if it were not the 
Charcoal broilers, hoods, etc.. 


606Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
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Kk EEP the Lawn Free from 
Unsightly Posts by Using 


Hill’s Champion Clothes Dryers 


Easily Removed When Not in Use 


More than 200,000 are now giving perfect satisfaction. Write oo seas, 
for Catalogue D of these and the Balcony Clothes Dryers to ~““#°"*” ea 


HILL DRYER COPPANY, Worcester. Mass. 


PATENTED 


M¢MENAMIN'S| | 


DEVILED CRABS 


Af, 
Are served by women everywhere who are noted BEE = c P 
for their delightful suppers. These celebrated crabs Al Relief 
are quickly prepared for any emergency and make ‘ => 


a delicious dinner entree. 7 CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


12 Devile# Crabs in Original Fresh as 
When Taken From The Ocean, F 


Send for our small but very psa 
Brochure—-will 


be sent you FLEXIBLE POT SCRAPER 
complimentary NEEDED IN EVERY HOUSE. 


It tells you Oued for various uses. Sample, post- 
how to prepare | ‘4. Indi conte Bi. per express 
prepa ndispensable tehen tensi ne agent 
this splendid | Grites: Sold pens in 30 minutes.” 
food in forms F. KE. KOHLER CO., 1008 East Tuse St,, Canton, Ohio. 


ranging from 
the palate-de- 


Triumph Steel Range 


world - famous 
; Faricied Crabs 
a la Hampton D2 95... 
Sold by | With complete reservoir and high closet. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, NJ. 


leading grocers Send for special descriptive circular. 
Write us today Sent C O, D, subject to examination on & 


McMenamin receipt of $3.00. 
1:80 G+ WALLBLOM FURNITURE 
b) Hampton, Va. AND CARPET co., 


| 400-410 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Gem Pie Juice Saver 


Keeps the juice in the pie 


Patented Nov. 26, rgor. 


while cooking. Made from 
pure aluminum, and will last 
a lifetime. Satisfaction guar- | 
anteed. Sent postpaid for 
twenty-five cents. Sold by 
mail orders only. Address 


F. E. KEYES, Lock Box 132, Station A, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention this magazine 


Pe SOLD BY GROCERS 
OR TWO OUNCE BOTTLE BY MAIL 30¢ 
SEELY EXTRACT 00. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Purity Hooton’s 
Cocoa 


is absolutely pure Senuine 
cocoa distinguisbed for its 
superior quality. You will 
fully appreciate the value and 
pleasure of using it. 
HOOTON’S COCOA 
is the signalfor acup of cocoa 
thatisdelicious, nourishe 
ing and satisfying. 
ALWAYS USE 
HOOTON’S COCOA 
Send for free sample. 
Hooton Cocoa & CHUCOLATE Co., Newark, N,J. 


Pyro-Febrin 

TABLETS 
Cure 

Headaches 


PY RO-FEBRIN 
. Will Relieve Any Headache 


Druggists \ 
/ or by Mail, 25 


$1.00 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO, 


NORTHAMPTON. MAS: 


A fine design fora Narrow Lot. Built here yy bm under con- 
— = see for $2200. Send 2-cent stamp for oor 
view, if incerested, and send any s or idea 

= _—— to ve put into practical Sa. I will scale it up 
and submit on approval, giving estimates and prices for full plans. 
y Six Books classified are of great help to eine builders. Select 
books according to cost house desired. Book No. ]2new and up to 


date. 
Book No. a has ae designs from 9250 to 


Ba ny 2° 
(12 stables) 3,600 “ 
37 (20 one-story) 450 “ 


Views, dimensions, with 

on ons toeach. Price of Rooks, @1 each; any two, 
1.50; any four, @2; any five, ®2.50; all six, #3. 

ES of 30 sample designs, “How to Statt Right and Save 

Money,” 25 cents (silver). All postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept GRAND 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPrnc. 
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The Ideal Food Cutter 


Is of the Highest Degree of Excellence 


sé For the opportunity of making its 

Thank You acquaintance” is what Mrs. Seat- 
tergood of The Albany School of Cookery says of the 
ideal Food Cutter. All who use it say as much. 


Unequaled for Salads of all kinds. Should 
be im every home. Light, simple, durable, 


Does not Squeeze, 
It Cuts ! Tear or Grind. It Cuts! 
The only Food Cutter which has its Cutting Parts made of 
Tempered Steel. Clamps securely to table. 


Tinned to Prevent Rusting 
No. 25, Cuts 2 Ibs. per Minute, Each $1.50 
No. 30, Cuts 3 Ibs. per Minute, Each $2.00 


TAKE NO OTHER 


In two sizes, Nos, 25 and 30, 


Get it of your 
IT WILL CUT 
Beef, Pork, Veal and all kinds of meat. Celery, Onion, | Want | Grocer or Hard- 


Spinach, Potatoes, Kale, Horse-radish and other a ware Dealer... 
Figs, Dates, Apples and other fruits. Cocoanut for Pies, 
Suet for Puddings, etc. Handsome Receipt Book FREE to any- 


IT 1S INVALUABLE FOR 
Soups, Hash, Sausages, Croquettes, Salads, Fritters, Pies, one mentioning this magazine. 


Rarebit, Sandwiches and many other dishes. . 
Always Ready---Never Dull. Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 


Easily and Thoroughly Cleansed. 27 Murray Street, New York. 


Left-Overs opps anp 


ENDS OF FOOD 
Made Palatable 


Based on actual results by many of the best cooks and housekeepers, every 
recipe having also been tested at the New England Cooking School by some of 
the ablest experts, or by the author, IsaneL GORDON CuRTIS, associate editor of 
the Good Housekeeping magazine. ” 

This is a new idea in cook books, It gives a large variety of recipes for 
dishes that may be made from remains of food which accumulate in every 
kitchen, sometimes so small in quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making the most savory and dainty 
dishes from every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, sour milk, cold vegetables, 
fish, beef, veal, lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale cake and small 
remains of fresh fruit or’jams. 


Substantially and prettily bound in white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5 x7 
inches. Price $1.00, postpaid 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


;What Shall We 
Have for Dessert ? 


This question arises in the family 
every day. Let us answer it to-day. Try 


A DELICIOUS and 
HEALTHFUL DESSERT. 


Prepared in 
2 minutes. 
No boiling! 
No baking! 
Simply add 
boiling wa- § 
ter and set 
to cool. 

Flavors :— 


| 
} 
| 


Strawberry. 
Get a package at your grocers to-day. 

Io cents. 

GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N. Y. 


Toilet Paper 
for all the family $9 QO 
year 


EXPRESS 
The first year of this a 
offer is now com- ‘ : 
pleted and duplicate orders are Pa 
coming in and prompt deliveries i, 
made through local dealers. We 
will send {charges /ree to any 
express office in the country) 


Our Family Case 


CONTAINING 
One Year’s Supply 


for the average United States family on re- 
ceipt of only one dollar. Money instantly 
refunded if you are not satisfied with your 
bargain. 
Sample sheets and unique 
booklet sent on request, 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
38 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 
All Baker bot- 

tles 

are 
MEASURE, 
too; no pan- 
eled sides. 
Use Baker’s Lemon, 
Orange, Vanilla, Coffee, 
Rose, Almond, Chocolate 
—they’re Nature’s flavors 
sas of any other. 


All Grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPIne. 


For Soups, Sauces, Gravies, Roasts, 
Stews, Entrees 


Rnd Seneral Culinary Purposes. 
Imparts Rich Color and Delightful Flavor. 


The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant 
use. Keeps in any climate. 
Used and Endorsed by Great Chefs and Eminent 
Teachers of Cookery. 


‘Housekeeping would be a burden without it.”—SarRan 
Tyson RORER, 

“I know of no other kitchen luxury which is so near a ne- 
cessity.”"—HELEN ARMSTRONG, 

“A necessity to all good cooking.” —E, LapgrruqyE, Chief 
Cook of Delmonico’s, 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET. 


PALISADE MFG. CO., west HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


spremners. 


Extremely light little 
biscuit—just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


“R Twist of the Wrist” 


fro ter 
Ww ESLE Water Botties, reach. 
ond every crevice in the 
dest shaped bottles. it | 
BOTTLE 


cleans Nursing Bottles m 


icallv, Send stamps or co’ 
for ple. 


g Dene New 


backif not satisfactory 


BRUSH 


costing 


Will clean anything 


2 SES EEE EERE EERE 


BUTCHER'S 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, !sterior 
Alleys ond Furniture. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


‘BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 

\ 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

renee Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers 
in Painters’ Supplies. 


4 EEE EEE ECE CEE CEE CEE CECE 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowde:! profession pay ing $15 to 835 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. e are the orivit.al instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


$ i. 0 0) HOMEMADE 
DRESS OF MUL 

tucked yoke, finished with embroidery or lace, insertion at ae 

of hem, hand finished. We are making a specialty of this gar- 

meut. Areal bargain. Sample sent, if stamp is enclosed. 


L. AMMERMAN, Creencastle, Indiana. 


FREE 


sent free to your address. in stock. 
One price to everybody. Wesave you m 
THE BOOK SUPPLY "COMPANY, 
266-268 Ave.. 
Largest Mail “Order Booksellers in the World. 


“NIOBE LIQUID” 


the best Cloth-Cleaning Compound in the World. 
y The only article that removes {resh paint, grease, oil, 
syrup, beer or wine stains from silks, all kinds of 
clothing, carpets, upholstery, etc. Does not burn. 
Leaves no spot. Used by tailors 22 years. Sold 
® by all druggists. 25 Cents a Bottle. Five 
ottles sent direct prepaid, $1.00. 
S, A. WIGGINS & CO., Makers 
96 Fifth Ave., Ill. 


Hustler” 
Rotary Ash Sifter 


In galvanized iron case. No dust. Works 
easily, quickly and well. 


| 


Pays for itself several times a year. “Arranged to fit Galvan- 
ized Can, Barrel or Shute. Price $4.00. Ask your dealer 
| for it. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 


342 Park Ave., WORCESTER, IIASS. 


“* Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
TO-DAY. 


SEEDS 


B J RI fC ; $ If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-—<0 well known as the 
It is mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE 4&4 CO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKEEPInc. 


are THE BEST 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 


Better send your address 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


te delicious preparation of cocoa 
Geauv with cream and sugar, made by 
L. A. ROBERTS & CO., of Danvers, 

Mass., is rapidly making its way in 

the market. Probably no preparation of 

cocoa brought forward in recent years 

has attracted so much attention in so short atime. At 
the Food Fair in Philadelphia in November, several hun- 
dred recipes, submitted for the $555 in prizes offered, are 
to be cooked and judged. The winning recipes and the 
names of the prize winners will be published in this mag- 
azine in February. A five-pound can, family size, of 


CREAM OF CHOCOLATE 


will be delivered, charges paid, anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of $2.00, and a half-pound can will be 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of thirty cents in 
currency or stamps. 


L. A. ROBERTS & CO., 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
ised on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
ultrymen and thousands of others. 
Bord medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 32+ 
164 pages, 8x11 in., mailed for 10c. 
officefor book No. 148 
OYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York,N, 


Don’t Drink Typhoid 
(that’s the only way you can get it). The only pure water is 
= DISTILLED WATER 
such as you get from the 


NEW 


Ralston PROCESS 
Water Still 


: Beautifully made and finished with 

block-tin surfaces; simple as a tea kettle; produces two 

quarts every hour. Price $10, Write to-day for booklet G, 

THE A. R. BAILEY liFG. CO., 4 Cedar St., New York: 
Beware of flimsy tin-shop stills. 


Secrets of Fruit Growing. 


A new ‘book by Charles A. Green, with 
150 photographs, printed in finest style, 
unlike anything ever published. Pre- 
pared at great expense. Illustrations 
tell more about fruit growing than a 
dozen books. The price of book is 25c, 
but we mail it for 10c, if you mention 
this paper. Our fruit catalogue will be 
sent free with this publication. Send 10c 
and get both. Address Green’s Nursery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


will send to any one, 4 handsome 
hess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
lifferent. Also our new 100 page 
ogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
kerehiefs. All for 10 cents. 

C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 


Y 891 Broadway, New York. Dept. 23, 


on any clipping when you want 
it, slip it in the pockets of the 


PERFECT 
SCRAP BOOK 


NO PASTE, NO MUSS 
SELF INDEXING 


or ar we will sen oua 
Book in 


Dept; J 150 Nassau St., New York City 


‘We've a wallet size, handy for the pocket, sent 
postpaid’ for 25 cents. 


NUERALITE® 


The Light that never failed 


ACETYLENE GAS 


The best 
—can be made the 
NUERALITE GENERATOR ata 
smaller cost than any other 


light can_be procured. 


This Generatoris simple, is 
guaranteed safe and abso- 
lutely non-explosive. 
Itis approved by theNation 
al Board of Fire Insurance 
Underwriters and received 
the highest award at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. 
It is entirely automatic in action, and is very | 
generously rated as to the number of lights j 
sustained, Comparison with any other gas 
machine will quickly show its great merit. 
It is especially adapted to country houses, 
seaside villas, clubs, etc. 


Write as for fall Information and descriptive booklet. 
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SEE HOW ITS DONE? 


Just out and a great opportunity 
for making big money. 


—THE GRANT= 
Egg Opener 


*t wait or someone will get ahead of you, 
Just the thing for a wedding or birthday pres- 
ent. 

Send 75 cents for sample and terms to Agents; 
liberal discounts and exclusive territory. Send 
today, tomorrow may be toolate. If the territory 
you specify is taken, your money Will be refunded, 
Quadruple Silverplated, each by mall postpaid, 75 cts. 

Per half dozen, $3.75 doisn, $7.60. 


The Office Specialty Goshen, Ind. 


Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


By Buying your 

Golf, Cycle 
_ and Storm 

Suitings ana 
Skirtings 


Direct from the Mn’frs, 


INTERVALE MILLS, 


Quinebaug, Conn. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Agents Wanted 


dents, their wives, and eve 
Washingto 
natinginterest, educational value. and rapid aales, it is the 
king of books. To men and women we offer work at 
that pasa, a book that sella, exclusive territory and fine 
terms. ee pels and credit given. Address 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 


DIXON’S—__ 


“The 


Gen? Nail Clipper 


The Pe Manicure 


Cuts 
Cleans 
Files 


Trims the Nail any Desired Length 
Perfect for Removing Hangnails 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send your order direct. 


Sample 25c 
The H. C. Cook Co, Conn. 


BOX 1337 


Rune paid $2.00 Per Dozen. 


..- Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


J ” 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
Collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 

off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE, 
NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker with doors 
Don’t miss it. Large meal cooked overone 
burner. Wonderful saving of fuel and 
labor. Doors steam tight. No burnt fin- 
gers. No lifting top dishes out to get at 
the lower ones. Water gauge on outside. 
Special rate for ten days. Agents wanted, 
and commission. Write for descrip. 
a tive matter to-day. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO, 17 Ontario Bidg, TOLEDO, 0. 


Whese trade-mark crisscross fines on every package, 
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we 
» Lah of x 
Hye os A practical and unique device for opening eggs. 
Cuts the shell neatly, leaves no broken pieces, 
doesn’t soil the hands, ‘operates quickly, gives 
perfect satisfaction. 
No Dining Room is complete without one. 
From one to six sold in every house. AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
For Mrs. Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN'S Grand New Book 
THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON. 
te : It reveals the inner Life and all the Wonderful Sights and 
Scenes of our National Capital— Executive, Administrative 
Social, and Departmental; includes the Lives of all the Presi- 
GLUTE = 
DYSPEPSIA, 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all otiér Ask Grocers 
For write 
Farwell & Rhines, N. Yu 
When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovsEeKEEPtInG, 
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Do you know 
E what lamp chim- 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin neys are for? 
moe g(fOrever, unless 
some accident 
happens. 


desirable. Bound ready for 
My name on every one. 


use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 
what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh, 


THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


YOU ASK WHY | | 


E xtra care exercised in blending. 
Corsa shells and dirt are removed. | 


AXiutterations not permitted. 


Use of most improved machinery. 
Standard of merit - cur watchword. 
Ecniless watchfulness during manufacture. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


Tf not hanaled by your grocer, send his name and address and 
receive Free Sample and Booklet. Huyler’s,863 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sample pair, 
by mail, 


Catalogue CUSHION 


HOSE | 
SUPPORTER\ 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Look for the mame ca 


every loop, and for the 
Mou Rubber Button. 


When you write advertisers please meucion Gooo HousekEEPING. 
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Paterson Parchment Paper 


effectually prevents tainting. It contains no wax, grease or par- 
affine, and is absolutely germ and air proof. 

Used when roasting meats or poultry, it docs away with the 
necessity of basting. sed in baking, it prevents pastry from 
sticking to the form or pan. 

or dish washing and window cleaning, it has noequal. For 
polishing mirrors, furniture or pianos, it can’t be beat. For sealing 
preserves, it is the best thing ever used. 

It comes in rolls containing 200 yards 9 inches wide. Neat 
bracket attachment goes with each roll. Price $1.00, charges prepaid, 

Ask your dealer to wrap your goods in Paterson Parchment 
Paper. It has manyother uses than those described above. Booklet 
containing further information and samples sent free on applica. 
tion. Address 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 45 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 


Refined Oatmeal 
Sweet as a Nut 
At All Grocers 


COLTONS VANILLA 


A Householo 
Favorile 


Made from 
the best Quality 
of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans. 
The market 
is FLOODED 
with rank 
of this QUEEN OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
URIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 
LTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (33) are strictly PURE | 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- | 
VORS for Food Products. 
Family favorites tor forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Cartoon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


New Style Safety Pocket Books jam 


The Most Desirable and Popular Book 

Made, for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Use. 
Arranged with separate apenas for bills and 
ie, each fastened secure’ 
lock, without the usual metal frames. They are 
neat, flexible and strong. 

Samples sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Ladies’ Style: Monkey Grain 75c, Real Seal 
$1.25, Sterling Silver corners $1.50, Calf, Silver 
corners, $1.25, Mexican hand carved $2.00, 

Men’s Style: Imitation Seal Leather 50c, Mo- 

eal Seal $1.00 and $1.50, Real Pig § 

Skin $1.50, Mexican hand carved $1.75 q 
Trade supplied— Send for Catalog Fancy Leather Goods. 


: THE ARMS POCKET BOOK Co. 
MEN’s SAFETY POCKET BOOK. 


WW NY 


y with a neat and dur- 


341 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn, LaDiEs’ SAFETY POCKET BooK 
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MINCE 
MEAT 


a Package 


makes 
2large pies 
REQUIRES 


One Hundred Carloads 
OF SEEDLESS RAISINS EACH YEAR. 


This may give some idea of the demand 
that it takes ten million (10,000,000) pack- 
ages a yeartosatisfy. It is ‘‘condensed”’ in 
form; clean, wholesome, digestible, delicious. 
Also makes Fruit Cake and Fruit Pudding. 
Please advise us if your grocer will not supply you. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“MORE,” 


so everybody says. It makes chil- 
dren healthy, chubby and strong. 
a, dinner or supper it is 
iked by all classes, young and old, 
because of 

delicous, autty full flavor— 

Its qualities 

Its inexpensiveness. 

It is easy of digestion, easy to 
cook and makes the task of pleas- 
ing an epicure easy also. As a 
breakfast food, pudding cereal, 
pancake or muffin flour, it is un- 
surpassed. ‘Try it. 


your grocer does not have it, send us his name 


your order we will see that you are supplied. 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO.,Lockport,N.Y_ 
BOOKLET FREE. 


Personally Conducted Excursions every Tuesday and Thursday. 


All Meals in Dining Cars. Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars; 
Buffet-Smoking and Library Cars (with barber). The Best of Everything via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


The Overland Limited leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 5.15 p. m. 
the third day. The Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and arrives 
San Francisco 4.15 p.m. the third day. The California Express leaves Chicago 
11.30 p.m. daily and arrives San Francisco 8.25 a.m. the fourth day. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 


TRAINS DAIL 


When you write advertisers please merition Goop HouseKEEPING. 


A 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


We Will Pay You 


A DOLLAR A DAY 
FOR LIFE! 


For securing the greatest number of annual subscriptions, at one dollar, to 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


before December 1, 1902, besides paying well for your time. This is the largest 
prize ever offered in the world for work which need not interfere with your regular 
occupation. If you will examine the following table, opposite your present age, 
you will see the sum we must pay you, if you win the Life Annuity Prize. 


EXPECTATION YOUWILL || ,gp | EXPECTATION | YOU WILL ace, | EXPECTATION | YOU WILL 
OF LIFE. RECEIVE. | OF LIFE. RECEIVE. OF LIFE. RECEIVE. 
15 45.50 $16,607 || 31 34.63 $12,639 46 23.81 $8,690 
16 44.85 16,370 || 32 33.93 12,384 47 23.08 8,424 
17 44.19 16,129 | 33 33.21 12,121 48 22.36 8,161 
18 43.53 15,888 34 32.50 11,862 49 21.63 7,894 
19 42.87 15,647 35 31.78 11,599 50 20.91 7,632 
20 42.20 15,403 36 31.07 11,340 51 20.20 7,373 
at 41.53 15,158 37 30.35 11,077 52 19.49 7,113 
+4 ett 38 29.62 10,811 53 18.79 6,858 
24 39.49 14.413 || 39 28.90 10,548 54 18.08 seee 
25 38.81 14.165 40 28.18 10,285 55 17.4 ’ 
26 38.12 13.913 41 27.45 10,019 56 16.72 6,102 
27 37.43 13,661 42 26.72 9,752 57 16.05 5,858 
28 36.73 13,406 43 26.00 9,490 58 15.39 5,617 
29 36.03 | 13,150 44 25.27 9,223 || 59 14.74 5,380 
30 35.33 12,895 45 24.54 8,957 | 60 14.10 5,146 


PEARSON’s, with its over 200,000 circulation, has earned the banner record, for a 3-year old magazine, 
only by giving the biggest dollar's worth in the publication field. Rider Haggard’s new serial begins in 
July. To simply show Prarson’s is to secure an order in the great majority of cases. Remember, 
whether you win any of these Big Prizes or not, we pay you a generous percentage of every subscription 
you send us. A dollar a day for life for the best results—that’s it! 


2d Prize 3d Prize 4th Prize 
A DOLLAR A DAY A DOLLAR A DAY A DOLLAR A DAY 
| FOR 5 YRS. FOR 9 YRS. FOR 2 YRS. 
CASH VALVE, $1,825 | CASH VALVE, $1,095 l CASH VALVE, $7350 


The amounts, will be paid monthly, quarterly or annually, as may be desired. Agents Wanted— 
Now! Ambitious workers of any age who want to make good money mow, and a secure provision for 
their old age ‘should write us ¢v-dzy for full particulars and territory. Give local references. 
dealers are specially urged to enter this competition. Sample Copies and Subscription Blanks furnished. 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


44 East 19th Street, New York 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeertnc. 
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ENTERPRISE 
FRUIT PRESS 


No, 24—S3.00. 


from Berries of all kinds, Grapes, Currants, Tomatoes, 
Quinces, Pineapples, etc. Simply constructed, easily 
operated. It extracts the juice and ejects the skins and 
seeds in one operation. Will not clog up or get out of 
order. Sold by all housefurnishing and department 
stores. 


i LINTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,’ a 


4 
4 book of 200 receipts, sent for 4c. in stamps. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P 


SEVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and instructive horticultural Fann 4 
i tion of the day—190 pages—700 engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To all who state where this advertisement was seen, and enclose 10 Cents (in stamps), we will 
mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flower- 
ing; Asters, Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, 
lin a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 

ment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


ETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


A Healing WonderforSkin Affections. 
Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemoving Perspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


Wher you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPiNc.” 
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The Old Way 


DAZZLE 


With the old style electric lamp (the “all on” or “all out” 
kind) you often pay for sixteen candle power when one 
candle power is all you want—you often stumble in the dark 
when you want one candle power. With common lamps you get 


Laght °° Darkness 


much 


With the HYLO lamp you get the light you want, sub- 
dued or brilliant, and pay for what you use. The HYLO 
turns down from sixteen to one candle power and back again as- 
easily as gas. You can put it into any fixture wherever a com- 
mon electric lamp can be used. It costs only 75 cents and 
outlasts three common lamps. Get the HYLO forthe baby. 

Every up-to-date electrician has the HYLO in stock. If 
yours has not send us your order and hiS name. Write for 
descriptive circular, free. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


No. 5 STATE STREET DETROIT, MICH. 


The HYLO Way 
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A Corset That Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is made of, if it breaks 
at the waist line it is rendered uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected at the waist line, and has elastic gores at each side, so it cannot 
break at the waist. Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk 
inorrestin. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it cannot break at 
the waist, it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 
Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent postpaid for $1. Drab or 
White, Long, Short or Medium Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CoO., - . Jackson, Mich. 


lovely Flavoring 


requires the best of spices—that is 


why you should insist on having 
Is the universal exclamation when 


Slade’s 

Spices 
SLADE’S are all and 
always ABSOLUTE- 


LY PURE and Extra 
Strong. 


ladies see plants that have been grown on 


BOWKER’S 
FLOWER FOOD 


We have hundreds of testimonials to 
this effect. If you want fine, healthy plants 
in the house Bowker’s Fertilizer is a neces- 


sity. Enough for 30 plants 3 mos. 25 cts. No need of grating off the ends of your fin 
ur fingers 
Much larger package for 50 cts., postpaid. using whole nutmegs, for Slade’s Powdered 
Book on Window Gardening Nutmeg is ready for use—simply shake and 
FREE with each package. the deed is done. Ask grocers for it. 
ege 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., D. & L. SLADE CO. 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
Boston. 
olonial Spirits 
TRADE MARK pp 


A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and clear as crystal. 
The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and coffee urns, &c. 
Cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 

Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 


Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send us 20c. 
and we will send you a sample bottle by express, carriage paid. 
We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give 
us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKkEEPInc. 
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MODERN FICTION 


The Latest, Best and Most Popular Works of the Day 


The demand for these books, running well into 
the hundred thousands, and the unstinted praise 
they have received is the best proof of their 
popularity. Our offer is an exceptionally liberal 
one and presents a grand opportunity to all lovers 
of fascinating fiction. 


“ When Knighthood Was in Flower’”’ 


By Edwin Caskoden, a love story of Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. 
One of the most interesting stories of the day. A 
book of 3co pages, fully illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. 

The Sky Pilot’’ 


By Ralph Connor, touches those chords that 
vibrate luxuricusly in the popular heart. A story 
of the foothills by one whose knowledge of camp 
life in the mines and woods is obviously no mere 
booklore. It contains 300 pages, and is illustrated. 

‘*The Tory Lover’’ 

By Sarah Orne Jewett, is a story of the Revo- 

lution full of stirring scenes and powerful pas- 


sions of the time, giving it a highly dramatic 
character. Illustrated. 


Crisis ’’ 


By Winston Churchill, author of “Richard Car- 
vel” is a book which has been much talked of. 
The scene is laid mostly in St Louis, and deals 
with such historical characters as Lincoln, Grant 
and Sherman. [Illustrated by Maxfield Parish. 


**Eben Holden” 


A tale of the “North Country,” by Irving Bach- 
eller; a book of 432 pages, full of humor, pathos, 
sentiment and rare common sense. “Uncle Eb” 
is a creation—a border philanthropist of northern 
New York. The romance is strong and refresh- 
ing. 


© 
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The Helmet of Navarre ’’ 


By Bertha Runkle. is a romantic story with a 
genuine flavor of mediaeval romance. The scene is 
laid in Paris during the investment of the city by 
Henry of Navarre. It is a fascinating book, with 
470 pages and fully illustrated. 


HOW TO GET THEM 

These books are all handsomely bound and 
usually sell at $1.50 each. We, however. will 
send any one, postpaid, and Goop HousEKEEPING, 
one year, for only $2.00. Or we will send any one 
postpaid for Two New subscriptions at $1.00 each, 
or One new subscri tion and 60 cents additional. 

These books are especially. suitable for holiday 
rifts. and will be sent to anv address desired. 
Remit by money order, check. draft or regis- 
tered letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 


New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS Chicago, III 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


PRIZE 
GARDENIN 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 

Health, from the Garden. 

Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under glass, success with special- 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, jessons from winners, 
suecess in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, me, 

Illustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original ——— 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in’ cloth, 
Price $1, postpaid, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 


MAKE YOUR OWN LACE 


Do you want - 
to make money tase “Making at Home.” 
A SURE income can be earned 

at home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely NEW. 
With it can be woven the most beau- 
tiful Valenciennes and ‘orchon 
Laces. Something never done in 
America befoze! Easy to learn and 
easy to work, and the |: - »roguced is equal to the finest im- 
ported hand-made lace. yt -s who desire to make lace for their 
own use, or to ma ike ee should write atonce for full particu- 

lars of this wonderful little ‘loom. U pon receipt of 4c stamps we 
will send FREE our new book, “ Lace Making,” Illustrated. 


TORCHON CO-OPERATIVE LACE CO, 
Dert. R. 40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
OF FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Double, Bush € T PEAS 


SWEET PEA 


Double weet P 


Autograph 
Letters 


out support. Striped, Lav 
and Brown-red. The 3 sorts for 10c. 
All 12 sorts, ene each for 20c., postpaid. 
oU REAT CATALOGUE of Flower ona 
wane Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits. 
pages, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, Pike 


Little Beauty 
ight Lamp 


THE HANDSOMEST, SAFEST, MOST 
fy ECONOMICAL AND ODOR- 
LESS NIGHT LAMP 

EVER INVENTED 


It burne kerosene oj!,and from one filling will burn 40 hours without 
. Each lamp is provided with 21] inches of wick. With ordinary care 
this wick will last several years. The lamps are made of brass, handsome- 
iy nickel-piated. They look like an electric lamp when lighted. Hang it 
up on retiring, it will afford « steady light throughout the night. For 
Entries, Doorways, Stairways or an where, and in case of sickness this 
lamp will be found of great value. ioney cannot buy, ae can ame 
be found a better night lamp. It is nded b physie 
= nurses. 


SILVER & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
304 to 314 Hewes Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


FROM A CALIFORNIA OSTRICH FARM 


Shipped prepaid to any address in an attractive 
souvenir box. 

For $4.50 we send an ostrich feather fan, black or 
hatural color, mounted on the best German tortoise shell 
handies. Each feather with handle measures }3 inches in 
length. One of the most attractive selling articles we 
handle. Makes an elegant present. 

For $9.75 we send a handsome glossy black boa, 1 
yardsiong. Such a boais ordinarily retailed at $14. a. 

For $10.00 we sen an elegant ostrich feather plume, 21 
inches long and 10 a. wide, for this season's fashion- 
able Gainsborough ha 

Satisfaction secseatin’ or money refunded. 

References, Dun and Bradst 
Our new %2-page catalogue and souvenir, with 40 halftone 
illustrations of our farm end feathers, for 2c. stamp. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, 
The original home of the Ostrich in America. 
P. 0. Box 7, South Pasadena, California. 
FREE—A grent curiosity—natural Ostrich Feather 
just as taken from the birds, sent with every order. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovsEeKEEPING, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE CHARIOT RACE 


From BEN HUR 
In All the Colors of the Original sien: 


Size of picture 22x30 inches 


This great picture is an exact reproduction of the original painting, which is by common 
consent one of the strongest and most notable pictures ever painted. It is a truthful repre- 
sentation of the thrilling and sensational scene, so vividly portrayed in that masterpiece of 
literature, Ben Hur. The original painting is valued at $50,000 and although reproductions 
have been eagerly sought, none showing the picture in the original colors have been obtainable 
until now. Our reproduction of this painting is in every particular equal to the artist's copy 
and the skill and delicacy with which it has been executed command the admiration of the 
most exacting critic. Some idea of the work on the picture may be gained from the fact that 
each copy requires twelve separate and distinct impressions. “The result is a work of rare 
beauty and artistic excellence, a delight to all, and a subject fit to adorn the walls of the 
wealthiest home in the land. The picture is produced on heavy plate paper with suitable 
margin and measures 22 by 30 inches. It is sent carefully packed to prevent damage in transit. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send this beautiful picture, which no cut, however good, can possibly do justice 
to, to every new or old subscriber to Goop HovUSEKEEPING who sends at once or within 15 
days, the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s subscription. Or if you will sead us one new 
subscription besides your own, we will send you as a reward an extra copy of the picture, or 
the Handy Atlas of the World, elsewhere described. 


Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft or Registered Letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS CHICAGO 
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Complete Atlas World 


CITY GUIDE AND BOOK OF FACTS 


Contains the Latest Census, Colored Maps and Beautiful Tliustrations 


especially for us at an immense expense, and 

printed in contrasting colors, thus bringing 

out in the most striking way the contrast be- 
tween states, counties, land and water, etc, etc. In 
connection with each map is an index, so that every 
place can be readily found. In American cities all 
stations, hotels, public buildings, churches, places of 
amusement, parks, monuments and nine-tenths of the 
business houses are found within a small portion of 
the entire area. No other atlas attempts city maps. 
In connection with the maps of the principal cities 
of the United States is a general description and an 
index showing the location of the depots and hotels, 
together with general instructions as to the location 
of the streets in each. 


A LL of the maps in this Atlas have been engraved 


Census of 1g00 


To this wonderfully pular Atlas and Book 
of Facts has been added a most complete sum- 
mary of the new census of 1900. Many tables give all 
facts of general interest about egg not only 
in the United States, but in Alaska, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Cuba and the Philippines, according to the 
latest official reports. 

Among the important tables are the following: 
Population of states and territories by counties, 1*9(- 
1900. Population of cities of various sizes compared. 
Population of each state for 100 years, showing increase in each decade. Brief history of the 
United States, department of government, with description and area of all our states and terri- 
tories. In fact, a summary of everything issued by the census officials up to the time of going 
to press of this edition. 

A feature which is entirely new in atlas-making has been added to this Atlas, and not only 
increases its value, but its interest. We refer to the beautiful half-tone reproductions of scenic 
marvels, city views, portraits, naval and military war scenes, etc. Over one hundred photo- 
graphs have been obtained for this purpose at a great expense, artistically grouped and 


reproduced. 
A Book of Reference 


A good general Atlas is a modern necessity for reading as well as study. The scope of this 
Atlas is such as to make it a great encyclopedic work, as well as valuable for its geographica: 
information. In addition to and in connection with the 112 pages of maps, charts and iilustra- 
tions, are 200 pages of facts—statistical, historical, geographical, descriptive, entertaining, ete, 
etc. It is a combined geography, history and panorama of the world, its peoples and their 
occupations. 

It contains 412 pages and is substantially bound in attractive imitation leather covers. 


A GREAT OFFER 


We will send this invaluable book, which we have briefly described, to every subscriber to 
Good Housekeeping who immediately sends in addition to the reguiar yearly subscription the 
sum of 10c for postage and packing, or $1.10 in all. We also offer and will give it as a reward to 
anyone sending us One New Subscription at $1.00 per year, or in connection with the Atlas at 
the price stated. 

Remit by money order, check, draft, or registered letter. Address all orders to 


The Phelps Publishing Company, 


52 Lafayette Place, Publishers 204 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Size of book 6x8 inches 
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CONTENTS, 


January, 1902 


FRONTISPIECE. Cooking School 


Scene 

OUR INTERNATIONAL HOUSE- 
HOLD. Illustrated 

A PLEA FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
PLAIN COOKERY, by Annabel Lee 


AN IDEAL NURSERY AND ITS 
TEACHINGS. Illustrated 
WHERE TO FIND OLD RUSSIAN 


COPPERS, by Mallon. 
Illustrated 

THE DANGERS OF PALMISTRY 

DRESS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR, by Mrs George Cornwallis- 
West, with Portrait 

INJURIOUS FOOD ADJUNCTS, 
Professor H. W. Wiley . 


GENEVA’S KIN, by Florence MeCal- 
len. Illustrated 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. bis 
Instructor's Wife on $600 Per Year, 
by One Who Knows—Feeing the Serv- 
ies. Illustrated . 


THE CHILDREN. What Petting Did. 
Illustrated—The Party, by Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill—The — of Blossom, 


by Aunt Isabel . 38-39 


THE HOSTESS. A Birthday Dinner, 
by Anne Warner. Illustrated—Prize 
Contest Suggestions—Party Sand- 
wiches, by B. E. Hazen—A Black- 
board, by Mrs G. W. Sowers 


HER CLOTHES. The Winter Models. 
Illustrated—The Washing of Woolen 
Fabrics, by Constance Fuller McIntyre 
—Fashions for Girls. Illustrated 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE 
FLOWERS 


THE TABLE. A Midwinter aii. 
Illustrated—A Few Hints on Market- 
ing, by Frances B. Montgomery—Con- 
fections of Orange Peel, by Caroline 
C. Shea—The Sardine in Its Variety, 
by Eleanor M. Lucas—Molasses Candy, 
by Bee Practical—Chocolate in Vari- 
ous Guises, by Amelia Sulzbacher—A 

Ow 


GOOD LIVING ON SMALL OUT. 
LAY. Little Savings That Count— 
In Place of Meat—Dates in All Sorts 
of Ways—Small Economies—The Cost 
and Nutrition of a Breakfast. Illus- 
trated 


THE PUBLISHER’ S DESK 
REBUS AND PUZZLE ANSWERS 


Copyright, 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the 
household—-anlike any other periodical. Established 
in 1885. Published monthly by The Phelps Pub- 
lishing Co, Homestead Building, Springtield, Mass. 

A_ corporation established in 1880 under the laws 
of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the 
largest printing and publishing plants in the world. 
Its other and allied publications have more than 500,- 
ooo subscribers and occupy a pre-eminent place in 
their respective fields. 

TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) post- 
paid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid 
in advance. Subscriptions may begin or be renewed 
at any time. Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, 
or at news stands. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
the printed address slip shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid. Thus: Janoz means that your sub- 
scription expires with this (the January) number. 
Some time is required after money is received before 
the date on slip, which answers for 
your receipt, can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES Goop is 
continued to responsible subscribers until the pub- 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


1902, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved” 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
payment of all arrearages must be made. you 
do not wish the magazine continued for another year 
after the time paid for has age please notify us 
to that effect. 

CHANGES—Subscribers wishieg a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new address to 
which they wish the magazine sent. We ask, how- 
ever, that such requests reach us, when possible, by 
the 15th of the month, so that there may be no delay 
in mailing the next issue. 

AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. Reliable persons 
of either sex or of any age can do well working for 
Goop Hovuseketpinc. Terms on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate 
line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight inches per col- 
umn, two columns per page. Discounts for contracts 
on application. 

OFFICES—The headquarters of Goon MHovset- 
KEEPING are in the Homestead Building, Springfield, 
Mass, but for the convenience of its patrons it also 
has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
Marquett Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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“HIS AIR WAS LORDLY’—A FAITHFUL SERVITOR, PAGE 117 
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